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EDITORIAL 


AVING triumphantly tucked its nineteenth annual 
convention under a capacious belt, the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents might well be par- 
doned if it figuratively tilts back in its chair, hooks 
thumbs in galluses and glows for a moment with justifi- 
able pride. It was a splendid convention. Intelligently 
planned, ably managed and boasting the best attendance 
record in recent years, the 1934 convention was an out- 
standing success from every standpoint including the 
financial, no mean feat in itself these days. It richly 
deserves a place among the truly great ones of Associa- 


tion history. 


Evidencing a commendable sense of timeliness, vir- 
tually the entire four-day program was built around the 
one topic that for months has absorbed the attention of 
every purchasing agent, as it has every other business 
man’s: National Recovery. And with admirable regard 
for fair play and the Association’s avowed policy of 
“guiding, rather than directing,” the program included 
competent spokesmen for all sides of the National Re- 


covery question. 


Big Business presented a doughty warrior indeed in 
P. W. Litchfield, president of Goodyear Tire & Rubber; 
there was encouragement aplenty for Labor in the ad- 
dress of Col. George S. Brady, deputy NRA adminis- 
trator; liberals of every stamp found a champion in Leon 
Henderson, while consumer interests were eloquently 


defended by Stuart Heinritz. 


One of the most compelling and forthright analyses 
of our economic ills ever to come to our attention, how- 
ever, was contained in L. F. Boffey’s discussion of 
Colonel Brady’s paper. This address, among others, has 
been reproduced in full and will be found on page 9 of 
this magazine. We commend it to your consideration 
as a stimulating, fair and humane document conceived 


in and dedicated to the public interest. 


The conspicuous success of the Cleveland convention 
is an eloquent tribute to the wisdom and soundness of 
policy which has characterized the N.A.P.A. for many 
years. That this condition will continue is made doubly 
certain by the election of Donald G. Clark as president 


for the coming year. 
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VACATION Without a Worry 


@ With business basically better, many of us will again 
enjoy “Vacations Without a Worry.’ Lest there still be 
those who are concerned about production schedules, we 
would mention, that Ryerson stocks have never been 
larger or more complete --- that Ryerson shipments are 
immediate as usual. So leave the plant --- dismiss its prob- 
lems, with the word, to call Ryerson when steel is needed. 
@ Have a good time --- and good luck to you. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City 


RYERSON STEEL SERVICE 
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WENTY-FIVE years ago the 

Liber Brunensis, the year book 
ot Brown university at Providence, 
R. I., said that Donald Graham 
Clark seemed ‘*to possess just that 
indefinable something in personal- 
itv’’ that had the faeulty and 
everybody else of consequence on 
his side, and that he knew *‘ exactly 
how’’ to do things in the elassroom 
as well as outside. 

Today the personality of Donald 
Graham Clark, new president of 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, stands out even 
more clearly and attractively than 
it did in 1909. And he continues 
to demonstrate his innate ability to 
do things as they should be done, 
without fuss or feathers. 

The late President W. H. P. 
Faunce, in conferring an honorary 
degree at Brown some years ago, 
spoke of the man honored as ‘‘a 
college valedictorian who has nev- 
ertheless succeeded in life.’’ Clark 
was one of the select leaders of his 
class at Brown, and, excellent stu- 
dent though he was, has sueceeded 
in his chosen work. 


LAWYER 


Adopted work would be better. 
For he set out to be a lawyer. He 
has a law degree from Harvard 
University to prove it. And he 
He quit practice 
to go into business with a brother 
who felt that he had something to 
sell which the public would demand 
in ever-increasing quantity. 

But the publie was. slightly 
fickle, to say the least. The need 
of a job paying a salary was an 
imperative one with Clark, with a 
wife to support and a youngster 
arriving. He found the job and 
began the career that has brought 


practised law. 
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DONALD GRAHAM CLARK 





A short biography of the new 


president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents 


him this year the highest hon: 
purchasing agents of the count 
can bestow upon one of thei 


lows. 


Clark 


about the time the son entered 


is a native of Po 
Me., where he 
1888, the son 
and Susan R. 
His father and mother were nat 
of Nova Scotia. 


lege in 1905. 


Edueated in the Portland se! 


was born 
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(Graham 
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William 
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His mother live: 
celebrate her 84th birthday 
was active for many years i 
Baptist Church and the W. ¢ 
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and a graduate of Portland H 


School, Clark moved to Provider 


in 1905 and enrolled at Brown 
versity for the A.B. degree. 


freshman he became a memb« 


the class debating team. 


elective office was secretary of! 


His 


class in his sophomore year. 


sophomore he was a Hicks | 


debater, 


Brown bowling team. Bowling 


and 


a 


member 
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his one sport while he was a1 


dergraduate. 


COLLEGE CAREER 
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elected to Rhode Island Alpha, Phi 
Beta Kappa, in his junior year. 
He was one of ten classmates to 
achieve this high goal. He was 
also chosen for The Sphinx, an 
honorary society which included 
most of the best minds of the uni- 
versity, and for Delta Sigma Rho, 
the national honorary debating 
fraternity. As a freshman he had 
joined Phi Gamma Delta. 


On the Brown debating team 
with him were Charles Evans 
Hughes, Jr., former Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States; James 
G. Connolly, former Lieutenant 
Governor ot Rhode Island; Rev. 
Clifton H. Waleott, now a leading 
Baptist clergyman in Nebraska; 
and Chauncey E. Wheeler, well- 
known lawyer in Providence. He 
became a debater because he 
wanted to be a lawyer; and while 
he was at Brown he took all the 
advaneed courses in political sci- 
ence and essential courses in politi- 
eal and economic history. 


HARVARD 


From Brown he went to work for 
a year as clerk with the Brown «& 
Sharpe Co. in order to help finance 
himself at Harvard Law _ school 
which he entered in 1910 and from 
which he received the LL.B. degree 
in 1915. 
mates were in law school with him: 
Hughes, Wheeler, and Joseph B. 
Keenan, now Assistant Attorney 


Several of his eollege 


General of the United States. 


On admission to the Massachu- 
setts bar he commenced practice in 
Boston. At the end of a vear his 
brother proposed a business part- 
nership which looked so good that 
he decided to enter into it. So he 
went to New York to start all over 
again. But economie conditions, 
owing to the World war and the 
uncertain outlook generally, oper- 
ated against the brotherly enter- 
prise, and in 1916 Clark was out on 
a limb, with no money and no 
prospects. 

He asked his old employer, 
Brown & Sharpe, for a job, and 
got one. Business was beginning 
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to boom then. Clark made himself 
useful in several capacities. In 
1920, when the readjustment per- 
iod was setting in, he became asso- 
ciated with the sales staff. For 
three years he did inside work, 
chiefly sales correspondence, and 


for two years was outside. 
P. A. 


In 1925 he was made purchasing 
agent. The date of the promotion 
was April 1, but there was no fool- 
ing about it. He still sits at the 
first desk in the big room to the 
right of the main entrance. 


As a purchasing agent he is best 
known in many parts of the coun- 
try. As chairman of the city coun- 
cil committee named by Mayor 
James E. Dunne in June, 1931, to 
study and report on a plan for a 
city purehasing agent he is best 
known in Providence. He was 
elected to the common couneil in 
1930, and re-elected in 1952. 


The Providence Journal in its 
directory for voters two vears ago 
gave this admirable summary of 
Clark’s history as a councilman: 


‘*Fostered the movement for cen 
tralized purchasing in Providence 
and made chairman of the council 
committee on centralized purchas- 
ing; member of printing, aviation 
field, Fourth of July and Columbus 
Day celebration committees ... As 
chairman of the committee on cen- 
tralized purchasing Mr. Clark was 
responsible for a partial report on 
a centralized purchasing plan for 
the city and is now engaged in 
further study in the expectation of 
perfecting such a plan as an im 
portant measure of economy for 
the city government. Both because 
of his service in this field and be- 
eause of his ability, he deserves re- 
election.”’ 


The city election of 1932 brought 
about a marked change in person- 
nel at Providence city hall, and 
economy and centralized purehas- 
ing have not had much of a chance 
in recent months. But Clark ver- 
sists. And on one oceasion in re- 


cent months when a city official 
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was accused of favoritism he spoke 
out in his clear, concise manner: 
‘*Qur citizens have been remark- 
ably patient, even in unemploy- 
ment and want, but they will not 
be patient with any condition that 
leaves deserving men on the streets 
while the unscrupulous practice 
petty thievery on the relief funds. 
Public money must be spent not 
only honestly, but efficiently.’ 


CHARACTER 


He has one of the best brains in 
the council. He is a worker, not a 
talker. He has no cure-all for any- 
thing. He is the business man in 
politics who believes that the pub- 
lie business should be run as sound- 
ly, as economically, as any well- 
managed private business. Give 
the council a majority of his eali- 
bre, and Providence would be one 
of the best-governed cities in the 
United States. 

Besides politics, his avocation is 
the Y. M. C. A. 
of the educational committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. in 1933, and is now 


vice president. He is also a vice 


He was chairman 


president of the Lions; a contribut- 
ine editor to the **Cost and Pro- 
Handbook, 1934,’’ for 


which he wrote the section on pur- 


duction 


chasing; and has been president of 
the Rhode Island Purchasing 
Agents’ association and chairman 
of the edueational committee of the 
national society which was sponsor 
for **Industrial Purchasing,”’ by 
Protessor Howard T. Lewis of the 
Harvard Sehool of Business <Ad- 
ministration. He plays golf infre- 
quently, but does not mention it 
even to his friends. 

His wife was Miss Marion Louise 
Hathaway of Providence, whom he 
married October 5. 1914. There 
are three children, Donald G. 
Clark, Jr., Robert B. Clark, and 
Susan H. Clark. 

Donald G. Clark, Jr., is a mem- 
ber of the class of 1937 at Brown, 
and is emulating his father as a 
student. Will the Liber Brunensis 
in 1937 be as right about Clark, 
Jr., as it was about Clark, Sr., in 
1909? 
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by P. W. LITCHFIELD, president, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


APPRECIATE being called upon to address you on in- 
dustry’s problems and program, as it has been customary 
recently to call upon politicians and professors for advice on 
this subject, the industrialist having been asked to take a back 
seat owing to our failure to keep up the prosperity of the 20’s, 
indefinitely. 

However, our experiences during the past three years of ad- 
versity and our having to cope with various quack remedies 
while trying to regain our footing has, I hope, taught us some 
lessons, which can be applied to restore us to normalcy once 
more. 

Are we going to conclude that the policies and economies of 
the past, which produced for our people the greatest prosper 
ity and highest standard of living ever reached by mankind, 
were unsound and should be discarded, because we are in a 
temporary period of depression? 

Because surpluses of food, shelter, clothing, the necessities 
and many of the luxuries of life, resulted from improper dis 
tribution, are we going to try to solve our problems by de- 
stroying these surpluses and ceasing production? 

Because we as a people borrowed too heavily on our 
prospective future earnings, and bought ahead of our needs, 
thereby destroying our credit, are we going to solve our 
problems by borrowing more? 

I think that we as individuals have learned that this 1s not 
the answer to our individual problems, and as corporations we 
have by painful experience learned the same lesson. Why 
then should we expect our government, which is only our 
selves in the mass, to be any more successful in bringing back 
prosperity by this line of attack? We get ahead as individu- 
als, and as corporations, by thrift and hard work, trying to 
produce articles of value, and rendering service to our fellow- 
men, by producing more than we currently consume, so that 
we may save up for the rainy day. 

Our forefathers, who founded this nation, recognized these 
facts and gave us a government which rewarded thrift and 
honest effort, encouraged development and orderly progress 
and pioneering in agriculture, manufacture and transporta- 
tion. It taxed ability to spend and subsidized ability to pro 
duce. Each generation thereby was able to save and pass on 
to each succeeding generation a greater heritage, and higher 
standard of living. 

Unfortunately, many new forms of taxation recently intro- 
duced have been calculated to destroy incentive and thrift. 
These forms of taxation are likely to slow down progress and 
to kill the goose which lays the golden eggs. 

We must not look for the answer to our troubles in handi- 
capping or destroying the production of wealth, but to the 
more efficient and just distribution of it. Most depressions 
and disasters of the past have been due to famine or scarcity. 
Our recent depression, however, was coincident with plenty, 





INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 
and PROGRAM 


A paper presented at the opening session 
of the 19th annual convention of the 
N. A. P. A. at Cleveland, June 18, 1934. 





P. W. LITCHFIELD 


and we are plagued with surpluses of crops, of natura 
sources, of both labor and of capital seeking profitable emp! 
ment, unable to get together, due to inability to sol 
problem of proper distribution. 

To show how foolish it would be to seek prosperity 
stroying surpluses, let us go back and find out how it b 
possible to support the teeming millions of human bein 
living upon this earth, with the 20th century stand 
living. 

To go back to the days of Adam, in the beginning 
development of the human race the divine command was 1 
fruitful and multiply. Probably ever since that time 
have been some people who thought that the stand 
living could not be maintained unless the popul: 
kept down. 

Man started in by producing nothing, but consumin; 
was provided by the bounty of nature, unassisted. But 
population increased, man had to depend on larger at 
areas for subsistence. Tribes fought for enough land 
vide this subsistence. But man soon became wise eno 
know that by assisting nature to produce more plenti 
could provide for the needs of a growing populatior 
more intensive cultivation and artisanship could produ 
than was needed for current consumption. Thus wer 
serves created to protect him against drought 
In other words, the formula became to produce more pr 


Continued on next 





Night view of a section of the huge Goodyear plant 
at Akron, Ohio. 
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more efficiently, and to consume less than was produced. We 
with a fixed area of land upon the surface of the earth have 
gone on increasing our population by hundreds of millions, 
and can continue to do so for generations to come. 

The more progressive nations, when they reached a time of 
diminishing returns by the use of manual power, turned their 
attention to harnessing the powers of nature to make man 
more productive, and we entered the machine age. When 
man power and animal power became scarce we developed 
machines to assist in production and distribution until man’s 
power has multiplied a thousand fold. We have delved into 
the depths of the earth for our fuel and have entered the 
regions of the upper air for our transportation, releasing an 
enormous portion of the earth’s surface which was previously 
devoted to these functions, thereby again, in our present 
century, making it possible to give a growing population a 
still higher standard of living. 

It is only such nations as China, India and the densely 
populated Orient which have not taken advantage of those 
technical developments and are still lagging behind in comfort 
and are subject to the ravages of famine. 

The answer then must be not to fear surpluses, not to 
erase development, not to abandon mechanical power for hand 
work, not to go back to animal power for transportation, be- 
cause the logical result of such a theory would lower our living 
standards, reduce our population, and so on, step by step in 
reverse, back to the days of Adam. 

If we are right that we should go on with invention, tech- 
nological improvement, increased production, saving and 
building up the surplus of the world’s food, shelter, raiment, 
factories, transport vehicles and facilities for our comfort and 
defense, why are we in our present predicament? We know 
that an unmarketable surplus of anything reduces its value, 
whether it be raw material, merchandise, capital or human 
labor. However, each has a potential value, and the problem 
is not to destroy but to find a market for it. We must create 
a need or a desire for it. It is, after all, a human problem in 
each case. Behind the raw material is the farmer or miner 
who produced it. Behind capital is the man who saved it. 
And behind labor is the man who seeks to serve for profit to 
himself. Each needs what the other has, to pool with his own, 
and the natural tendency is to form a partnership of interest 
and exchange. Our social relationship is this getting together 
and exchanging that which we have for that which we need 
for our mutual benefit. 

Our recent trouble has been, that our progress in production 
has outrun our social progress, and the latter must catch up 
before we can go ahead to still greater general prosperity and 
still higher standards of living. 

How to bring this about is the problem which now engages 
our attention. It is at the bottom of much extraordinary 
legislation at Washington. It is the problem to which the 
humanitarism and courage of our President are devoted. It 
is the problem which industry is trying to solve in its field, and 
with which agriculture is wrestling. Each has been trying to 
understand the cause and apply the remedy, often mistaking 
the diagnosis, and trying again. 

On the whole the effort has been conscientious, but in every 
field there have been a few who have been trying to take selfish 
advantage of the situation. The voice of the demagog, the 
communist, the self-seeker, has been loud in the land, and 
they would not hesitate to destroy, rather than build. 

As we are now more largely an industrial nation than at any 
time in the past, let us for the moment confine ourselves to an 
examination of the problems of industry, and let us see what 
mistakes industry has made in the social or exchange policies 
in the past. 

Possibly a look at the legislative measures enacted at Wash- 
ington during the past year, and those now under considera- 
tion, will give us some clue as to our industrial maladjustment. 

The most important attempt to correct our industrial situa- 
tion was the National Industrial Recovery Act — popularly 
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known as NRA. This legislation followed an era of unbridled 
speculation. We had been buying ahead of our needs thin; 
for which we could not pay, and we had endeavored to sell 
more of our goods to foreign people by loaning them money 
which they could not repay. Thus, we created not only a sur- 
plus of finished products but also a capital structure capable of 
producing far in excess of normal demands. 

This resulted in a violent slackening of demand causing an 
unprecedented reduction in monetary values. Employees 
were laid off in great numbers and in many cases the wages of 
those continued in employment were reduced to a point below 
the possibility of a decent standard of living. Competition 
came to a point where profits were destroyed, still further 
demoralizing the situation. Agricultural surpluses caused the 
products of the soil to shrink in value to the extent that the 
farmer was unable to buy many of the things which he 
formerly used, but did not produce. 

It is undoubtedly one of the functions of government to try 
to provide equality of opportunity and to provide work of 
some sort for those able and willing to perform it. It was to 
serve this function that the NRA was brought into being. Its 
purpose was to spread employment by shortening the hours of 
labor during emergencies, and to establish a minimum wage — 
which would be a living wage — to protect the unskilled 
worker, and to do away with child labor. Knowing that the 
farmer could not buy the products of industry unless his rela- 
tive position was improved, the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
was passed to directly benefit the farmer, and indirectly the 
industrial worker. 

The principles behind both Acts are admirable, and they 
were greatly needed in remedying the industrial situation. 
Child labor was abolished, the paying of starvation wages 
stopped, and a great many more people were employed to per- 
form the same amount of work. The revenues of the farmer 
increased faster than the cost of living advanced. 

Unfortunately, however, those classes of labor which were 
least affected by the depression organized to take advantage of 
the situation to improve their own positions before the surplus 


J 


of labor had been absorbed, causing an increase in prices 
which served to offset rising purchasing power. 

They were not willing to share with others a part of their 
work for the general good but wanted the same, or higher 

less time and effort. 1 have no patience with those 
who for selfish reasons and for personal gain, cause strikes of 
those employees who have had, and are having, the benefit of 
steady work at relatively high wages. Such acts only cause 
further distress and the holding back of production and em- 
ployment, when cooperation and sharing with others is so 
badly needed. It is this unwillingness to share that has made 
the results of the NRA up to date fall short of what was 
anticipated. 

The capital goods industries are always most seriously af- 
fected in any depression. Building costs were at no time re- 
duced to anywhere near reductions in average purchasing 
power. The cost of building has recently returned to former 
peaks and, with purchasing power lagging behind, potential 
markets are dried up. 


wages for 


No nation can prosper, and average standards of living must 
temporarily be reduced, so long as there is widespread un- 
employment. Therefore industry must see to it, in one way or 
another, that costs are kept down and people are employed. 
Those who have had steady work and high wages must refrain 
from insisting upon more, until things are brought into bal- 
ance, and we can all go ahead together. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am not preaching 
against higher wages and shorter hours. I think the record of 
Goodyear, which launched the 6-hour day more than three 
years ago as a means of spreading employment, and which 
pays the highest wages in a high-wage industry, entitles me to 
certain latitude in the matter of criticising extremists and 
radicals. 


Continued on page 19 
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NDUSTRIAL PLANNING 


A paper read before the general session of the 19th annual 
convention of the N. A. P. A. at Cleveland, June 20, 1934, 
by Col. Walter R. Magnum, in the absence of its author, 


COL. GEO. S. BRADY 


Assistant Deputy Administrator, NRA 


HAVE been asked to present to you the planning work 
that we have been doing in the NRA, but before plunging 
into the details of NRA planning, I want to bring your minds 
to the point of realization of the extreme need for social plan- 
ning that brought the NRA into existence, and, on the basis of 
that realization try to show you that without such control 
and definite advance planning as we are trying to do we can- 
not eliminate periods of depression, nor can we hope to get 
away from the cut-throat competition by which a small 
minority wrecks whole industries and eventually brings 
disaster to both labor and capital. 
It is perhaps needless for me to dwell on the point that with 
a simple agricultural community, having only simple manu- 
factures, a simple social and political system will suffice. We 
had such a simple community when this republic was founded 
about 150 years ago. The republic was founded — or, let us 
place it this way — our American social system was organized, 
by a very small group of men, who, the records show, had 
studied with infinite care the Roman and Greek republican 
system. They had based their ideas on those systems, but 
were aware of the many shortcomings of a republican form of 
government. 





Jefferson, Adams, Morris, and others, were well aware that 
the committee and commission form of deliberation was slow 
and tedious, and too often resulted in inane and mediocre con- 
clusions. For that reason, they gave to the executive branch 
of this republic certain privileges and powers superior to the 
executive powers of the ancient republics; but, for the same 
reasons as existed in ancient times, namely, the aspirations 
of selfish and greedy interests, these executive powers seldom 
have been exercised in this republic except in time of war. At 
this point I call your attention to the fact that in the mechani- 
cal age no civilized government would dare enter a war under 
the unbridled individualistic system that had been injected 
into our republic, and which flourished in 1929. 

Since the time a century and a half ago when this republic 
was formed, every mechanical invention has not only brought 
in the element of manufacture that has changed the employ- 
ment of our people, but the products manufactured have 
caused radical changes in our social life. We know that the 
invention of gunpowder was a major factor in the overthrow 
of the whole system of feudalism, we know also that the de- 
velopment of the automobile changed the whole method of 
life of our people. A hundred thousand other products have 
similarly affected the life of our people; the changes in the 
social system made by these products have been vast, but up 
to the last year there has been no coordinated definite at- 
tempt to plan and adjust for these changes. 

Engineers have been turned out of our American universi- 
ties and colleges at the rate of more than a hundred thousand 
a year, and have proceeded systematically to plan improve- 
ments in mechanical products. Industrial planning, however, 
has been limited to more or less isolated attempts to better 
production methods in single factories. We have planned and 
budgeted and considered the various factors of operation in 
our individual homes and in our individual factories; but 
there has been no attempt so to plan for whole industries, and 








in too many instances there have been deliberate movements 
to prevent such planning. 

I will say boldly to you that if it had not been that this 
country during the winter of 1932-1933 was on the very verge 
of a social catastrophe, the normally weak leadership of our 
republic would not have attempted any such planning move 
ment as is now contemplated under the NRA. 

It had been suggested during the depression that we adopt 
the form of autocratic industrial control boards such as 
functioned during the World War. Writing in 1930, the 
former chairman of the American War Industries board 
Bernard Baruch, said that in the next war “the entire popula 
tion must cease to be congeries of individuals following a self 
appointed course, and become a vast military mechanism 
composed in our case of 125,000,000 correlated living part 
all working to the end of directing practically all our material 
resources.” 

Although Mr. Baruch may not have intended it as such, 
and although he was referring only to times of war, ther 
never was a more damning condemnation of unbridled in 
dividualism. It was an admission that capitalism in its 
individualistic form was not capable of conducting busines 
efficiently. 

The NRA seeks to set up boards. But boards will neve: 
again serve in the form in which they were used in 1918 
Those controls over food, munitions, and materials, lauded to 
the skies in books by men who administered them, did no 
represent the whole people, as properly constituted industri: 
control boards should, but they were dictated by one cla 
alone. The inefficiency of much of that work was caused b 
greed of many manufacturers. 

It is the story of sensational personal advertising, manu 
facturers holding up production until they obtained the term 
they desired, manufacturers and financiers planting their 
agents in strategic positions in the government to manipulat: 





Bernard Baruch, former chairman of the 
War Industries Board 
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orders, billions of dollars lost in profits on products that were 
not needed and were never used for the prosecution of the 
war. Labor was handed lures in increased wages, but neither 
the workingman nor the soldier had a share in the scramble for 
wealth. 

We started at the outset of the war to spend $2,000,000 per 
day, and at the time of the armistice the curve of expenditures 
had risen to $2,500,000 per hour, with a steadily rising curve 
that would have wrecked the country at $4,000,000 per hour. 
If the war had continued to the fall of 1919, it is absolutely 
certain that there would have been a complete seizure of all 
industrial control by the soldiers and workingmen at that 
time. 

We do not need any change in the constitution for the 
American government to assume control of business and in- 
dustry, nor does such control set aside any part of the consti- 
tution. The United States Supreme Court has already ruled 
that “when the owner of property devotes it to a use in which 
public has an interest, he in effect grants to the public an 
interest in its use, and must, to the extent of that interest, 
submit to be controlled by the public for the common good.” 

Not only does this apply to the direct regulation of utilities 
and great corporations, but, strictly interpreted, whenever an 
individual starts any business with the purpose of selling to 
the public and taking the money of the public under promise 
of service, and which business hires the work of other free 
citizens, then it becomes something in which the public has an 
interest. 

Furthermore, Article I, section 8, of the constitution, ‘‘to 
establish post offices and post roads,” has been interpreted in 
practically every civilized country of the world to include 
those means of communication not known in the days when 
our constitution was written, namely, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the railroads, the commercial airplane lines, and 
the radio. The same article of the constitution gives to the 
congress the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
which in this modern day means that private companies 
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should not and cannot float loans in foreign countries with 
out full regulation from the government. 

Regarding the authority of the President as a control execu 
tive, the United States Supreme Court in 1926 sustained the 
position for which Presidents Washington, Madison, Johnson, 
and Wilson had fought, namely that a President has the right 
of removal of administrative officers without the approval of 
the Senate. 

This decision of 1926 opened the way definitely for the first 
time in peace times to the strong executive, free from the 
domination of selfish interest, declared by George Washing 
ton, John Adams, and others of the earlier republic to be 
essential for the continuance of a republic. 

No national planning can be formulated unless complet: 
control of the industry or business to be planned is under one 
national head. National planning is hopeless if it is done by 
one class only, as was done during the World War. To say 
that a government should not “interfere with business” in 
such regulation and supervision is absurd. Government 
exists for the people, not the people for the government. 
Industry exists to produce for the people certain products. 
The people do not exist for the purpose of giving profits to a 
few who manipulate industry. The government is the factor 
set up to see that no injustices are done on either side. 

If a government assumes the right in war times to conscript 
its working classes to risk their lives to protect its property, 
then it is in duty bound to regulate matters in peace time so 
that these working classes may have an opportunity to main 
tain themselves and families in such a manner as to insure 
their health and well being. 

The code system set up under NRA is an arrangement by 
law of complete industries into groups for the planning of pro 
duction and distribution, and for the care and regulation of 
workmen in those industries. It was a national catastrophe 
in the form of a bad business depression that forced attentiot 
first to the regulation of hours and wages of these working 
men. The theoretical requirement under the code system is 

Continued on page 30 


MESSAGES TO THE CONVENTION 


Besides the two letters reproduced below, messages 
were read to the delegates from Secretary of Com- 
merce Daniel C. Roper and Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.—Ed. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


June 14, 1934 
My dear Mr. Renard: 


The purchasing agent occupies a significant position 
in the economic picture. Upon him devolves the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the highest ethical standards 
in his trade and industry. He is the focal point of 
business competition. Price cutting and cutthroat com- 
petition can either be fostered or deterred and _ elimi- 
nated by constructive action on the part of purchasing 
agents. 


The success of the National Recovery Administration, 
to an important degree, is in your hands. I know that 
you are deeply sensitive to this vital responsibility. 


I hope this nineteenth annual convention will be the 
most successful meeting in the history of your organi- 
zation. 

Very sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION 


Washington, D. C. 
June 11, 1934 
My dear Mr. Renard: 

In sending my greetings and best wishes to the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents at their annual 
international convention, I am confident that your group 
is not only cognizant of the splendid results of the first 
year of the President’s great recovery program, but will 
continue to support it. 


Since you are the greatest purchasing organization in 
the country, yours may be an important instrumentality 
in furthering recovery success by buying under the Blue 
Eagle that signifies true industrial self-government. Prac- 
tically all of American industry and trade from whom you 
purchase is now codified, and I foresee that with the 
economic condition of the country steadily improving, 
your purchases will be a barometer of the national up- 
trend. 


Again assuring you of my genuine wish for the suc- 
cess of your organization and your convention, which 
only a great stress of work prevents me from attending, 
I am 


Sincerely yours, 


HUGH S. JOHNSON 


Administrator for National Recovery 
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THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 


July 1934 


| NRA’S PLANS 


Hy 


for INDUSTRY 


L. F. BOFFEY 
Formerly Chief, Code Analysis Division 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, NRA 


The two preceding papers by Mr. Litchfield and Colonel Brady were selected 


for verbatim reproduction because they typify two entire ly different schools 


of thought on a highly controversial subject. 


Mr. Boffey’s paper, while essen- 


tially a discussion on that of Colonel Brady, is presented here because of the 


thought-provoking material contained therein and the clear, understandable 


manner of its exrpression.—Ed. 


INCE this whole convention has 
resolved into a eritieal deliber- 
ation on National recovery, I feel 
I find Colonel 
Brady’s address somewhat disap- 


free to say that 
pointing. It is an able, interesting 
and accurate review of progress in 
industry, but I had 
hoped for a discussion of the broad 


codifying 


phases of economie planning. One 
cannot with Colone|l 
Brady’s accurately recorded his- 


quarrel 


tory of code making, so I take is- 
sue not with what he says but with 
what he fails to say. 

If we are to plan successfully 
for industrial recovery, it behooves 
us to be frank in our diagnosis of 
the ills which are to be cured and 
the disposition of the patient to 
swallow the remedies prescribed. 
On both points I find more obseur- 
ity than satisfaction in Colonel 
Brady’s analysis. 

He tells us that greed, ineffi- 
ciency, extortion and injustice 
characterized a great deal of man- 
ufacturing in war time. I believe 
it would be wise, for complete ex- 
ploration ef the subject of indus- 
trial planning, to bring the history 
more up to date by pointing out 
that greed, inefficiency, extortion 
and injustice characterized a great 
deal of manufacturing and other 
forms of industry throughout the 
so-called new era, which stopped 
short, like grandfather’s clock, at 
the close of the last deeade. 

Briefly, what industrial manage- 
ment did in the seven years pre- 


ceding 1929 was to step up pro- 
duction 33 1/3 per cent, maintain 
level 
throughout that period, pay its em- 


prices practically at a 
ployees, including white collar and 
manual workers, practically the 
same aggregate volume of dollars 
in each year of that period, and 
then try to market those 133 units 
of production at maintained prices, 
to a consuming publie whose pur- 
chasing power in the aggregate re- 
mained at 100 units. It was an ex- 
periment, noble or otherwise, in 
bootstrap lifting, and of course it 
failed. It wasn’t the cut-throat 
competition of a small minority 
that wrecked industry. It was the 
silly doctrine of the majority of 
industry in foreing production and 
maintaining prices at a point far 
beyond consumers’ purchasing 
power. 

I repeat the adjective — silly. 
Yet it was understandable. For 
without any systematie form of in- 
dustrial planning it was the natural 
and logical thing for the oil, auto- 
mobile, steel, construction, food- 
stuffs and every other industry to 
strive individually for the biggest 
possible chunk of the consumers’ 
dollar. 
tion and service available for every 
100 units of 
somebody was certain to be stuck. 


With 133 units of produe- 
purchasing power, 


Each producer wanted it to be the 
other fellow. 

But now that we have come to 
the point of not merely consider- 
ing industrial planning but of ae- 
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HARRIS & EWIN 


L. F. BOFFEY 


tually experimenting with it fo 
the past year, I submit it is reason 
able to demand that industry fac 
its mistakes of the past if it is 

have more or less of a free hand 

formulating plans for the present 
and future. 
ence goes there is little dispositio 


So far as my experi 


on the part of industrial manag 
ment to acknowledge past faults 
For example, at a copper cod 
conference in Washington I was 
informed that the blame for hig 
copper prices in pre-depressior 
years rested upon consumers. — It 
appears that they insited on buy 
ing large quantities of the meta 
contrary to the wishes and couns: 
of producers. That sounds like 
fantastic assertion, but it was seri 
ously made to me by one of the 
leading industrialists of the nation 
And I eall to your memory th 
on Monday you _ heard 
prominent industrialist charge that 
a major cause of depression was 


anothe} 


the insistence of consumers upon 
mortgaging their future earnings 
to buy commodities for immediat: 
use. The fact that they were pe) 
suaded to that course by every ci 
vice of salesmanship that manag 
ment could control is apparent) 
Nor again, 

the fact that they bought on tim 


of no significance. 


because their earnings did not per 
mit them to pay cash. Nor 
again, the fact that if they hadi 
mortgaged their future earnings 
the plants which gave them en 
ployment might have shut dow: 


Continued on page 
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orders, billions of dollars lost in profits on products that were 
not needed and were never used for the prosecution of the 
war. Labor was handed lures in increased wages, but neither 
the workingman nor the soldier had a share in the scramble for 
wealth. 

We started at the outset of the war to spend $2,000,000 per 
day, and at the time of the armistice the curve of expenditures 
had risen to $2,500,000 per hour, with a steadily rising curve 
that would have wrecked the country at $4,000,000 per hour. 
If the war had continued to the fall of 1919, it is absolutely 
certain that there would have been a complete seizure of all 
industrial control by the soldiers and workingmen at that 
time. 

We do not need any change in the constitution for the 
American government to assume control of business and in- 
dustry, nor does such control set aside any part of the consti- 
tution. The United States Supreme Court has already ruled 
that “when the owner of property devotes it to a use in which 
public has an interest, he in effect grants to the public an 
interest in its use, and must, to the extent of that interest, 
submit to be controlled by the public for the common good.” 

Not only does this apply to the direct regulation of utilities 
and great corporations, but, strictly interpreted, whenever an 
individual starts any business with the purpose of selling to 
the public and taking the money of the public under promise 
of service, and which business hires the work of other free 
citizens, then it becomes something in which the public has an 
interest. 

Furthermore, Article I, section 8, of the constitution, “‘to 
establish post offices and post roads,” has been interpreted in 
practically every civilized country of the world to include 
those means of communication not known in the days when 
our constitution was written, namely, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the railroads, the commercial airplane lines, and 
the radio. The same article of the constitution gives to the 
congress the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
which in this modern day means that private companies 
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should not and cannot float loans in foreign countries wit] 
out full regulation from the government. 

Regarding the authority of the President as a control exect 
tive, the United States Supreme Court in 1926 sustained tl 
position for which Presidents Washington, Madison, Johnsor 
and Wilson had fought, namely that a President has the rig! 
of removal of administrative officers without the approval « 
the Senate. 

This decision of 1926 opened the way definitely for the fir 
time in peace times to the strong executive, free from th: 
domination of selfish interest, declared by George Washin, 
ton, John Adams, and others of the earlier republic to b 
essential for the continuance of a republic. 

No national planning can be formulated unless complet: 
control of the industry or business to be planned is under one 
national head. National planning is hopeless if it is done by 
one class only, as was done during the World War. To say 
that a government should not “interfere with business” in 
such regulation and supervision is absurd. Government 
exists for the people, not the people for the government. 
Industry exists to produce for the people certain product 
The people do not exist for the purpose of giving profits to a 
few who manipulate industry. The government is the factor 
set up to see that no injustices are done on either side. 

If a government assumes the right in war times to conscript 
its working classes to risk their lives to protect its property, 
then it is in duty bound to regulate matters in peace time so 
that these working classes may have an opportunity to main 
tain themselves and families in such a manner as to insure 
their health and well being. 

The code system set up under NRA is an arrangement by 
law of complete industries into groups for the planning of pro 
duction and distribution, and for the care and regulation of 
workmen in those industries. It was a national catastroph« 
in the form of a bad business depression that forced attentior 
first to the regulation of hours and wages of these working 
men. The theoretical requirement under the code system i 

Continued on page 30 


MESSAGES TO THE CONVENTION 


Besides the two letters reproduced below, messages 
were read to the delegates from Secretary of Com- 
merce Daniel C. Roper and Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.—Ed. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


June 14, 1934 
My dear Mr. Renard: 


The purchasing agent occupies a significant position 
in the economic picture. Upon him devolves the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the highest ethical standards 
in his trade and industry. He is the focal point of 
business competition. Price cutting and cutthroat com- 
petition can either be fostered or deterred and _ elimi- 
nated by constructive action on the part of purchasing 
agents. 


The success of the National Recovery Administration, 
to an important degree, is in your hands.” I know that 
you are deeply sensitive to this vital responsibility. 


I hope this nineteenth annual convention will be the 
most successful meeting in the history of your organi- 
zation. 

Very sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION 


Washington, D. C. 
June 11, 1934 
My dear Mr. Renard: 

In sending my greetings and best wishes to the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents at their annual 
international convention, I am confident that your group 
is not only cognizant of the splendid results of the first 
year of the President’s great recovery program, but will 
continue to support it. 


Since you are the greatest purchasing organization in 
the country, yours may be an important instrumentality 
in furthering recovery success by buying under the Blue 
Eagle that signifies true industrial self-government. Prac- 
tically all of American industry and trade from whom you 
purchase is now codified, and I foresee that with the 
economic condition of the country steadily improving, 
your purchases will be a barometer of the national up- 
trend. 


Again assuring you of my genuine wish for the suc- 
cess of your organization and your convention, which 
only a great stress of work prevents me from attending, 
I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HUGH S. JOHNSON 


Administrator for National Recovery 
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-NRA’S PLANS 


for INDUSTRY 


by 


L. F. BOFFEY 
Formerly Chief, Code Analysis Division 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, NRA 


The two preceding papers by Mr, Litchfield and Colonel Brady were selected 


for verbatim reproduction because they typify two entirely different schools 


of thought on a highly controversial sub ject. 


Mr. Boffey’s paper, while essen- 


tially a discussion on that of Colonel Brady, is presented here because of the 


thought-provoking material 


manner of its exrpression.—Ed., 


INCE this whole convention has 
resolved into a eritieal deliber- 
ation on National recovery, I feel 
free to that I find 
Brady’s address somewhat disap- 


say Colonel 


pointing. It is an able, interesting 
and accurate review ef progress in 
but I had 
hoped for a discussion of the broad 


eodifying industry, 


phases of economie planning. One 
cannot with Colonel 
Brady’s aceurately recorded _his- 


quarrel 


tory of code making, so I take is- 
sue not with what he says but with 
what he fails to say. 

If we are to plan successfully 
for industrial recovery, it behooves 
us to be frank in our diagnosis of 
the ills which are to be eured and 
the disposition of the patient to 
swallow the remedies prescribed. 
On both points I find more obseur- 
ity than satisfaction in Colonel 
Brady’s analysis. 

He tells us that greed, ineffi- 
ciency, extortion and injustice 
characterized a great deal of man- 
ufacturing in war time. I believe 
it would be wise, for complete ex- 
ploration ef the subjeet of indus- 
trial planning, to bring the history 
more up to date by pointing out 
that greed, inefficiency, extortion 
and injustice characterized a great 
deal of manufacturing and other 
forms of industry throughout the 
so-called new era, which stopped 
short, like grandfather’s clock, at 
the close of the last deeade. 

Briefly, what industrial manage- 
ment did in the seven years pre- 


contained 


therein 


and the 


clear, understandable 


ceding 1929 was to step up pro- 
duction 33 1/3 per cent, maintain 
level 
throughout that period, pay its em- 


prices practically at a 
ployees, including white collar and 
manual the 


same aggregate volume of dollars 


workers, practically 


in each year of that period, and 
then try to market those 133 units 
of production at maintained prices, 
to a consuming publie whose pur- 
chasing power in the aggregate re- 
mained at 100 units. It was an ex- 
periment, noble or otherwise, in 
bootstrap lifting, and of course it 
failed. It the cut-throat 
competition of a small minority 


that wrecked industry. 


wasn’t 


It was the 
silly doctrine of the majority of 
industry in foreing production and 
maintaining prices at a point far 
beyond consumers’ purchasing 
power. 

I repeat the adjective — silly. 
Yet it For 
without any systematic form of in- 
dustrial planning it was the natural 


was understandable. 


and logieal thing for the oil, auto- 
steel, construction, 
stuffs and every other industry to 
strive individually for the biggest 
possible chunk of the consumers’ 
With 133 units of produc- 
tion and service available for every 
100 units of 
somebody was certain to be stuck. 


mobile, food- 


dollar. 


purchasing power, 
Each producer wanted it to be the 
other fellow. 

But now that we have come to 
the point of not merely consider- 
ing industrial planning but of ae- 





HARRIS & EWING 


L. F. BOFFEY 


tually experimenting with it for 
the past year, I submit it is reason 

able to demand that industry face 
its mistakes of the past if it is to 
have more or less of a free hand it 
formulating plans for the present 
and future. 
ence goes there is little disposition 


So far as my experi 


on the part of industrial manage 
ment to acknowledge past faults 

For example, at a copper cod 
conference in Washington | w: 
informed that the blame for high 
copper prices in pre-depression 


f 


years rested upon consumers. — It 
appears that they insited on buy 
ing large quantities of the meta! 
contrary to the wishes and counss 
of producers. That sounds like 
fantastic assertion, but it was seri 
ously made to me by one of th 
leading industrialists of the nation 
And I eall to your memory that 
on Monday you heard anothe: 
prominent industrialist charge that 
a major cause of depression was 
the insistence of consumers upon 
mortgaging their future earnings 
to buy commodities for immediat 
use. The fact that they were per 
suaded to that course by every «c« 
vice of salesmanship that manag: 
ment could control is apparent] 
of no significance. Nor again, is 
the fact that they bought on tim: 
beeause their earnings did not pe! 
mit them to pay eash. Nor yet 
again, the fact that if they hadn 
mortgaged their future 
the plants which gave them em 
ployment might have shut down 


earnings 


Continued on page 
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Planting their first crop: Potatoes 


HE Subsistence Homesteads movement is the 

first milestone on the road to that era of conscious 
national planning, wherein men and methods will be 
organized to prevent economic breakdowns of the 
future. A part of the National Recovery Act of 
July 21, 1933, the subsistence homesteads plan differs 
from most of the NRA provisions we have so far en- 
countered in that it is not designed solely to eure 
present economic headaches. It is medicine recom- 
mended to build the patient up, develop his resistance, 
and to prevent future economic illnesses. 

Reduced to the simplicities, the Subsistence Home- 
steads movement is a method by which the industrial 
worker or the white collar man is enabled to supple- 
ment his pay check by raising his own food. Or to 
reverse it—for it is a two-way method—the agricul- 
tural worker may supplement the food he supplies 
for himself with wages received for part time work 
in factories. 

The idea of the subsistence homesteads is not new. 
In certain sections of New England it has been found 
workable in the past, and many foreign countries 
have developed it to a marked degree. But as a 
government-sponsored project it is as new as the 
New Deal. 


VISIONARY 


One can imagine the howls of ‘‘ What’s the country 
coming to?’’ which would have greeted such a move- 
ment had it been launched in the slick, sleek days of 
1928. The man recommending that the United States 
government go in for such projects would have been 
ealled visionary —to put down possibly the nicest 


name which would have been applied to him. Under 


the weight of militant individualism both on the part 


For thousands of our citi- 
zens it would have led to 
the Poorhouse, but Uncle 
Sam is blazing a new trail 


by 
VIOLET SHORT SHINN 


of industry and its workers the movement might have 
died before it was born. 

But we’ve become inured to change. The past four 
years have made pretty sad hash out of a lot of our 
old copy-book maxims. The story of the grasshopper 
who chirped in the sun while the ant labored to lay 
something away for the winter went out of date when 
the farmer received more money for not making a 
crop than he could for making it. ‘‘A penny saved is 
a penny earned’’ has been replaced with ‘‘ Buy now,’’ 
and grandfather’s old preachment about putting 
money away has become advice that leads directly to 
the hoosegow if the money you put away happens to 
be gold. 

But while wiping out many of the things that were, 
the changing order left in its wake a host of trouble- 
some questions regarding the future. Certainly if in- 
dustry was to survive, consumption and production 
must be jerked back into speaking distance of each 
other. Many manufacturers would find it economical 
to operate their plants only a portion of every year. 
There are predictions that certain industries would be 


restrained by the government from operating twelve 











Typical house and family at Arthurdale, Virginia 
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months a year, both as a means of conserving and 
protecting the basic wealth of the nation and pro- 
tecting the industry itself. 
BALANCED LABOR 

The faetory operating part time is faced with the 
possibility of losing its skilled workmen during the 
Foreed to find work in order to 
eat, many workers would migrate to other parts of the 


shut-down season. 


country following the closing of the factory. Re- 
opening the faetory would bring about the waste 
occasioned by having to break in new workers. 

On the human side of the picture is the extremely 
low standard of living a family must adopt if it at- 
tempts to stretch five months’ factory wages into an 
income sufficient to cover, fill and comfort their bodies 
for twelve months. Industry, not being a form of 
philanthrophy, cannot support its workmen twelve 
months of a year and only support itself five or six 
months. 

Unemployment insurance, old age pensions and the 
dole have been suggested, but none of these seems to 
fill the bill. 


would have to be borne largely by industry, while the 


The brunt of unemployment insurance 


old age pensions and the dole suggest greater tax- 
burdens. And, too, neither the thought of a govern- 
ment pension in old age nor the prospects of the dole 
add much to the morale of a self-respecting citizen. 
Most men would prefer independence wrought by 
their own hands. 

And industry, as well as men, is concerned with 
that future problem of leisure. With a five day week, 
and possibly a six months’ working year, what is 
going to become of the rest of the time? It’s an 
old fashioned idea — one of the few to survive the 
crashes of the past few years — but idle people do 
have a way of getting into mischief; the devil con- 
tinues to do his best to give employment to idle hands. 
found the 


answers to many of the above listed problems. 


In the subsistence homesteads can be 
Under 


this plan large groups of people caught in situations 





ACME 


Furniture was made by unemployed miners 
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from which they are unable to extricate themselves 
are given the opportunity to gain for themselves 
certain degree of economie security and to maintai 
a decent standard of living. 





ME 


ry 
Community Center under construction at Arthurdale, Va. 


TRIAL BALLOON 
Just to what extent the government will in the 


future sponsor the subsistence homesteads is not 


known. The plan as now being worked is on a com 
paratively small seale, a working model which would 
point the way to a program of a permanent and last 
ing character which could be carried out on a more 
extensive seale either by the federal government or 
private capital. But the prediction is that the sub 
sistence homesteads will be a braneh of the United 
States Department of Interior from here on out. 
Today, working with a capital of $25,000,000, home 
steads are being established throughout the United 
States for about 10,000 families. The 
buys a tract of land, and euts it up into individua 
homesteads varying from one to five acres in siz 


government 


depending upon the opportunities in the community 
for wage employment, the kind of agricultural prod 
ucts to be grown, the size of the family and the typ 
Fortunately for the landscape and for th 
people, these individual homesites will not be cut out 
in a checkerboard pattern, each house perched s 
many feet from each side of a perfectly square lot 


of soil. 


The lots will be irregular in shape and the group wil 
not be laid out in a precise pattern. 

Also the houses will have individual difference 
Monotony of view as well as that ‘‘institution’’ o1 
‘‘asylum’’ look is to be avoided in laying out th: 
communities. It is planned to keep the cost of eac! 
individual homesite including the house within $2500 
In most cases these homes will be purchased by th: 
homesteader on a long-time plan. 

HOME CONSUMPTION 

On their plot of ground the family will be expected 

to raise vegetables and fruit for their own use. In 


Continued on page 15 
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INDUSTRY’S NEW SALES 
POLICIES 


by Charles R. Stevenson 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison 


E must face facts and either 

continue to conduct the industry 

of this country on the basis of 
unrestricted competition, which I believe 
will destroy the capitalistic system or 
the country itself, or else we must move 
forward to the system of controlled ecom- 
petition with a frank and definite reecog- 
nition that controlled competition does 
mean price fixing, but price fixing prop 
erly controlled and checked in the publie 
interest. 

As long as we operate under the eapi 
talistic system, the question of price will 
remain the determining factor in every 
economic and social question. 

I think we are all pretty well agreed in 
America that we want to maintain the 
capitalistic system, and if we are to 
maintain it we must deal successfully 
with the question of price determination. 

The actual history of the NRA in re- 
lation to the control provisions of the 
Act has been a constant effort to pre- 
vent industry from setting up the effee- 
tive controls which are necessary to price 
determination. 

One of the basic reasons we have not 
been able to maintain parity between the 
prices of agricultural and_ industrial 
products has been the inability on the 
part of the farmer to overcome the bru- 
tal working of the laws of uneontrolled 


competition and supply and demand, 
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CONVENTION 


While virtually all of the papers pre- 
sented before the Cleveland convention 
merit full reproduction, space does 
not permit publication of all of them. 


through cooperative effort and organiza 
tion. 

On the other hand, under the system 
of unrestricted competition whenever men 
have been able through organization o1 
through creation of monopolies to securt 
effective control of prices they have in 
their selfish greed pushed prices up to a 
point which has been oppressive to the 


vive labor 


consumers, which has failed to 
a proper share in the products of the in 
dustry so controlled, and has built up 
excessive surpluses and reserves, which, 
pressing for investment in additional pro 
ductive capacities have eventually led to 
destructive competition. 

Gradually these inherent defects in the 
system of uncontrolled competition began 
to be realized by the public through thei 
representatives in legislative bodies and 
presently we withdrew certain industries 
from the field of unrestricted competition 


by declaring them clothed with public in 


terest. We proceeded to set up controlled 
monopolies in the transportation and pub 
lie utility fields. 

In my opinion all business is just as 
much clothed with public interest as 
transportation and publie utilities and 
should be operated on a_ controlled 
monopoly basis in the same way that 
these industries are operated. 


If I were in position to write the ticket 


for industry in this country I should give 





Exhibit of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., took first prize 

as the most informative display at the Informashow. A complete working model 

of a butt-weld tube mill, with furnace, drawing bench, cooling rack and cut-off 
saws, all in operation, was an interesting feature of this exhibit. 


each industry the right to name the prices 
at which its products should be sold and 
[ should enforee their prices through duc 
process of law. These prices in my 
opinion should be based on certain fae 
tors which would insure absolute fairness 
and equality of treatment to capital, 
management, labor and consumers. I 
should determine these prices on the 
average industry cost, using replacement 
costs for raw material, adequate wage 
rates for labor and overheads based on a 
reasonable use of the facilities for in 
dustry. I should not expect this cost to 
include earrying charges on idle, unused, 
or excessive capacity. Executive salaries 
should be checked and should bear a rea 
sonable relationship to the size of th 
company involved. 

After determining these cost factors 
the selling price should include a rea 
sonable return, say 10 per cent, on the 
true capital value of the active facili 
ties in the industry, calculated on re 
plenishment values. No return should be 
figured for excessive valuations or wat 
ered capital. 

Monopoly as I understand it is the ex 
clusive enjoyment of certain rights o1 
privileges — industrially, the exclusive 
control of certain products. As a mat 
ter of fact, there is nothing that tends 
to bring about monopoly so rapidly as 
unrestricted competition; there is noth 
ing that so protects us against monopoly 
as price fixing, together with a proper 
distribution of business among those eon 


dueting an industry. 


oes 


BENEFITS TO THE P. A. 
UNDER THE CODES 


by Fred G. Space 


Seymour Manufacturing Co. 


HE national recovery administra 

tion and the system of codes it has 

set up have demonstrated possibili 

ties for good which justify their further 

continuance, though within another year 

many of the present codes will hardly be 
recognizable. 

Desirable features of the codes will b 


retained, and industry having attained : 
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ADDRESSES 


Below we present abstracts of some 
of the particularly outstanding 
papers. Others will appear on these 


pages in succeeding issues. . 


certain measure of freedom for self- 
government will strive valiantly to hold 
it. 

Uniform prices resulting from and per- 
missible under the codes are from a 
broad viewpoint a good thing. 

We purchasing agents are disposed to 
give undue importance to the position 
of price as related to this whole problem 
of competition. We all know that com- 
petition offers itself in many forms and 
one of the most refreshing evidences of 
new and better selling methods under the 
codes is the fact that quality among 
other things is again coming into its 
own. 

Uniform prices do not necessarily 
mean prices that are too high or that 
have been established on the basis of the 
profit motive alone without thought of 
the consumer’s ability to pay. I credit 
industry with too much business acumen 
than to price its products only on the 
basis of what the traffic will bear. 

A price structure rigidly adhered to 
offers obvious guarantees. There are 
still quantity extras and differentials 
effective on many commodities and as for 
the larger buyer who chafes under the 
restrictions of a one-price policy the 
answer made by the executive secretary 
of the Iron and Steel institute that 
there’s ample precedent in railroad rates 
which are the same whether the shipper 
moves a few carloads or a thousand, ap 
pears to me as valid. 

True, it makes quality of prime im- 
portance and may create new hazards in 
the way of determining quality but is it 
not equally true that the determination 
of the proper quality always did consti- 
tute the most important factor sought 
after by the procurement officer? 


Mr. Space ealled attention to the 
fact that the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents established a 
code for purchasing long before 
codes were sponsored by the gov- 
ernment. In the association’s code 
the statement of principles on buy- 
ing and selling ‘‘are so clearly ex- 
pressed’’ that they could be fol- 
lowed literally without buyers get- 


ting out of step with the industrial 
codes. 

Abuses sufficiently wide and far flung 
and that touch a sufficiently large num- 
ber of people have a way of correcting 
themselves. A price that is too high, 
even though it be standard throughout a 
given trade, will eventually drive the pur- 
chaser away to such an extent that it 
must seek a new level or the trade ean- 
not survive. 

Codes have opened a new door to the 
buyer, for he must explore them if he 
would understand the limitations which 
surround his vendor’s approach. How- 
ever, business is or has been decidedly 
better. Every concern we represent has 
a sales department. If our products 
bring more money let’s not rebel too 
violently against the higher prices that 
we must pay. 


COST DETERMINATIONS 
AS THEY AFFECT PRICES 


by Leon Henderson 
Director, Research & Planning, NRA 


OST of the regimentation of in- 
dustries concerning which we 
have heard so many complaints, 


has been done by the NRA at the re- 
quest of industry itself. 





Award for the most attractive exhibit at the Informashow went to the Scovill 

Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. The display was divided into three sections show- 

ing, respectively, the company’s brass, bronze and nickel-silver mill products; 
forgings of these materials, and products of subsidiaries. 





In one of our recent price expe) 


I asked some of the leaders 
industry for a certificate that they 
requested certain features in thei 


was not pressing down a crown of 


rules couldn ’t you handle this comp 
He said, ‘‘ No, it 
impossible as there would be 
disagreements. 


They came to us and asked fo 


mentation, and the next day 
industry ’s protest against what 
forced it to do. 


a hit and miss 
represents the first attempt of 
through its government to determ 


Price accounting i 


implied is intended only for eme: 
If a downward spiral starts the 
ment may step in and determin 


broken by code provisions. Genera 


price provisions of 
always insisted that we, 
make a constant study in the 
front by sheer merit. 


The charge has been made tha 
has increased prices faster than | 


Continued on n 
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ing power. This is not true. It is true 
in some industries where they have man- 
aged to elevate prices faster than they 
exuded purchasing power. But it has 
been shown that wages in the United 
States since the NRA started have been 
elevated at an angle. of about 80 de- 
grees, and this certainly covers the ma- 
jority of price advances. 


Mr. Henderson declared that in- 
dustries are coming closer to inter- 
code competition, especially relat- 
ing to competing products. He ex- 
pressed fear that code provisions 
may be overcome by natural forces, 
pointing out that several industries 
have asked the NRA to take certain 
restrictions out of their codes on 
the grounds that these are prevent- 
ing them from maintaining their 
prices. 


<oeeo 


PRICE FIXING PROVISIONS 


by Edward T. Gushee 
Detroit Edison Co. 


NDUSTRY was pictured as_ blindly 

driving the United States into the 

path already taken by Germany and 
Italy in a talk made by Edward T. 
Gushee of Detroit, addressing the gen- 
eral convention session at Cleveland. Mr. 
Gushee is purchasing agent of the De- 
troit Edison Co. 

Priece-fixing, as now practiced under 
the NRA, inevitably will result in gov- 
ernment control of business, make busi 
ness a mere department of government 
run by a bureaucracy and change not 
only our economic but our social system, 
Mr. Gushee declared. 

And the amazing thing, according to 
the speaker, is the fact that industry 
insisted upon the inclusion of price-fixing 
in the codes. 

Although formerly connected with the 
NRA, both as a member of the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory board and later as a 
Deputy Administrator, Mr. Gushee spoke 
unofficially. 

‘Industry, invited to associate itself 
voluntarily under codes which set forth 
labor provisions that were really in its 
own interests, agreed to do so, but de 
manded other ‘privileges’ —the permis 
sion to scrap the anti-trust laws and to 
fix prices,’’ Mr. Gushee declared. 

It won its point, but, according to the 
speaker, the victory may prove to be a 
destructive boomerang. 

‘*Given fixed prices,’’ he pointed out, 
‘you must and will have government 
control of those prices. Government con- 
trol of prices means eventual govern- 
ment control of business — it means that 
business becomes a mere department of 


government, run by a bureaucracy.’’ 


= 
THI 


Admitting that it is unpopular in high 
places to compare the present conditions 
in the United States to the experiences 
of Faeist Italy, Hitlerism, or the Soviet, 
the speaker urged his audience not to 
bury their heads ostrich-like in the sand, 
but to realize that price-fixing inevitably 
must bring in its train conditions paral 
leling what has been seen in Italy and 
Germany. 

‘*It has been announced that price fix- 
ing is not to be allowed in future codes, 
and it has been indicated that there may 
be some attempt to remove these pro 
visions from present codes. Therefore, 
it is particularly opportune that careful 
consideration be given now to the impli 
cations of price-fixing. Will industry, by 
fighting the removal of these price-fixing 
provisions, sell itself into the bondage of 
Fascism, of bureaucracy, or will it face 
its destiny and preserve to itself and to 
us the liberty bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers?’’ 

In conelusion, Mr. Gushee outlined his 
idea of a program for the NRA as fol 
lows: 


A. Establish a broad policy for all 
future codes and bring present codes 
within such policy as rapidly as possible. 
Such policy to be: 


1. Codes shall include wage and hour 
provisions adequate to the particu 
lar industry and allied industries. 


2. No production limitations. 


3. No price provisions (cost, cost ac 
counting, stop-loss, ete.) other than 
a simple open-price filing (publica 
tion of prices with no time inter 
val), subject to present control as 
to monopoly by Federal Trade com 


mission. 


4. No fair trade practices except 
those which have already been es 
tablished through court and Federal 
Trade commission decisions and 
which are already widely recognized 
(if not adhered to). 


B. Refuse to approve further codes 
for tiny industries. Consolidate and sim 
plify those codes of these classes already 
approved. Permit or rather insist that 
these industries operate under PRA or 
some similar broad, enforceable labor 


provisions. 


C. Make a broad decision as to which 
code an establishment shall work under, 
which, by the nature of its business, 
might be under several codes, and then 


adhere to that decision. 


D. Simplify administrative routine 
the path to even the simplest decision is 
cluttered with the necessity of approval 
by boards and staffs, making it virtually 
impossible for NRA to be effective. With 
policy determination made and with the 


simplification as indicated in A, B, and 
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C — it will be possible to put the respon- 
sibility directly on Division and Deputy 
Administrators and to replace them if 
and when they fail. 


oes 


WHAT IS NRA’S PRICE POLICY 
by Dexter M. Keezer 


Director, Consumers’ Advisory Board 


NUBSTANTIAL gains have been 
made by the national recovery ad- 
ministration in accumulating fae 

tual wealth on which to formulate a wise 
price policy, and it is likely that most of 
the changes in the near future will be in 
the direction of loosening or abandoning 
price-control in the industrial codes. 

The NRA is making marked progress 
toward the perfection of a price policy 
which has improved chances of eliminat- 
ing excesses of price competition leading 
to economie destruction without, at the 
same time, giving sellers dangerous econ- 
trol of the market prices of their prod- 
ucts. 

As it moves in this direction there is 
still a long trail ahead and I anticipate 
that many of the price control provisions 
of the codes will be drastically over 
hauled or eliminated. My faith in this 
regard is supported by the recent deci 
sion to make a critical re-survey of the 
basing point system set-up under the 
steel code. It is also supported by the 
increasingly established fact that, except 
in rare eases, price control provisions 
which are arbitrary attract the distin- 
guished American talent for e¢ireumven 
tion. 

In the initial rush of code drafting 
there were inevitably many mistakes in 
price poliey, and the dangers along this 
line were heightened by the fact that the 
powers of the parties at interest in the 
drafting process were very unevenly bal 
aneed, consumers, of course, being in 
the weakest position in this regard. As 
a result the codes contained numerous 
price provisions, in addition to those 
which I have mentioned, which I find it 
difficult to reconcile with a reasonable 
concept of a fair competition. 

This seems to me true of a variety of 
arrangements such as those proscribing 
arbitrary price differentials for different 
classes of customers, and the maintain 
ing of resale prices. I cannot see, for 
example, how it becomes unfair competi 
tion for a manufacturer to sell directly 
to ultimate consumers at the same prices 
he sells to wholesalers and jobber pro 
vided the conditions governing the sale 
are the same. To have it otherwise, as 
it is in numerous codes, seems to me to 
put a brake on improved methods of dis- 
tribution, it is almost universally agreed, 


are very much in order. 


Continued on page 23 
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CAUGHT 3 the 
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CLEVELAND 







N. (Bud) Ebersole, Armco’s head P.A., 


quietly enjoys a breeze. 








Retiring President Walter Kirkman, Past President A. G. Hopcraft and Dr. Russell Forbes, Shipman medal winner, 
discuss Mr. Kirkman’s newly-received certificate of appreciation presented him by the Association membership. 


J. Paul Nolan of Pratt & Lambert was Ralph Sweeney, hardworking Conven- H. N. Williams, new 6th District V.P 
on his way to the train. tion Chairman, still was able to smile. had words with local constabula 
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Pulse of Business 


HE business situation has changed 
little in the past month and uneer- 
have not been 
clarified to any extent. In 


tainties then prevalent 
fact there 
have been new developments which make 
it rather difficult to judge the trend of 
business or make commitments in regard 
thereto. 


The indexes of business activity, re- 
lied upon in the past to furnish a guide 
as to the trend of events, have in some 
instances been moving in exactly oppo- 
site directions in recent weeks. This is 
particularly true of iron and steel and 
textile industries which have curtailed 
operations sharply; output of automo- 
biles, on the other hand, has improved ; 
electric power production continues up- 
ward and have 


carloadings inereased 


seasonally, 


Automobile production in June was 
328,000 units, according to the National 
Automobile 


Chamber of Commerce, 


highest for the month sinee 1930, and 
off only 7 per cent from May. In the 
first half year output was 1,802,442 


units, against 1,031,839 cars in the eor- 
responding period of 1933. 


In past vears there usually has been a 
falling-off in activity in June and the 
summer months, but the curtailment this 
year in iron and steel production was 
more abrupt than in any previous year 
for which figures are available. Output 
continues at better than 50 per cent of 
capacity through June and_ then 
dropped to below 25 per cent in early 
July as second quarter contracts were 
completed. Buying for third quarter 
delivery was very light, there being little 
incentive to order with prices tending 
downward and the industry operating at 
low levels. Most steel users expected 
higher third quarter prices, but instead 
quite general reductions 
nounced. 


were an- 


These declines accompanied a govern- 
mental order permitting bidders on Fed- 
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eral work to cut code prices 15 per cent 
provided such lower prices were made 
This is 
the most significant develop- 


available to the general publie. 
probably 
ment in the past four weeks and follows 
seattered price reductions which became 
occurred in 


apparent These 


both 


recently. 
retail and wholesale fields and in 
both raw and finished materials. 


Current wholesale prices in early July 
were about 13 per cent above a year ago, 
but the gains were not well distributed. 
Farm products were up about ten per 
eent from last year, foods slightly less 
than that, and textiles were practically 
unchanged. 


Whereas generally rising prices oft- 


times stimulate 


buying, a downward 
trend has just the opposite effect and it 
now appears that the avowed intention 
of raising prices to the 1926 level or 
thereabouts has been 


abandoned, tem- 


porarily at least. 


The machinery for making loans to 
small industries for providing working 
eapital (for five years or less) through 
the Reeonstruction Finance Corp. and 
the Federal reserve banks has been com- 
pleted, though few loans have yet been 
made. Applications indicate there is a 
distinct need for this type of financing 
limited 
through the banks or the securities mar- 


which heretofore has been 
ket, but which now may be made either 
by the banks, which will assume a part 
of the risk, or else directly with the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. or the re- 
serve banks. 


The 


banks, 50 per cent of 


surplus funds of the reserve 


which were re- 
quired to be subseribed in capital of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Fund are to 
be returned to the banks by the Treas- 
ury as fast as these loans are made. Ad- 
ditional ineentive to loan money to small 
business is thus provided which may 
cause an inerease in employment and 
production at many smaller plants. 
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STEEL 


Price reductions on many grades 
of steel ranging from $1 to $4 a 
ton were announced in early July. 
This disrupted the market completely, for increases 
The de- 


elines only partly caneeled the gains made in the 


were expected on third quarter contracts. 


second quarter and current prices are still somewhat 
above the recent low. Code provisions in regard to 
prices offer no incentive to ordering ahead of require- 


ments. 


PETROLEUM 


Crude oil production in late 
June was slightly below a year ago, 
but at 2,592,000 barrels a day, was 
62,000 barrels in excess of the amount set as a maxi- 





mum by the code committee. Gasoline stocks are down 
seasonally, but oil stocks are up. Prices are little 


changed. 


== COAL 
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Bituminous coal production has 











shown little change since April and 
— in late June was slightly below last 
year. Industrial stocks were increased in May, contra- 





2} 


seasonally, and were 29.6 per cent higher on June 1 
than a year earlier. Coal consumption in May was up 
20 per cent from 1933. Current prices at the mine 
averaged $2 a ton now compared with $1.10 to $1.25 
a ton last vear. 


COTTON 


Cotton prices advanced slightly 
following the announcement that 
only 28,000,000 acres had been 
planted and were elose to 12.5¢ in early July. This 
was about 1,000,000 acres below expectations and the 
smallest acreage of modern times. Mill operations have 





been sharply curtailed, some plants being closed in 
early July tor inventory. Sales of most cotton goods 
were in limited volume. 


COMMODITIES 
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RUBBER 


A further increase in the pric 
of rubber to 16¢ a pound in early 
July was reported, but this seems 
somewhat out of line in view of current stocks and 
consumption. Rubber plants are operating only fou 
days or less a week and shipments to this country con 
tinue large. 
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~=* is very limited and the lumber in 
fad VAI. 


dustry in late June was operating 
at the lowest level since January and orders were con 
siderably below output. Shipments in late June were 
45 per cent below last year. Prices have shown some 
weakness. 


Buying of copper, both here and 
abroad, has been in limited volume 
recently, but the domestic price 
continues at 9¢ a pound. This is a pegged price and 
somewhat out of line with the world price. 
sales were at less than 8c. 





Foreign 
The stock situation con 
tinues to improve with the majority of producers 
operating under the recently adopted code. 


PAPER 


Inventory taking caused a fal! 
ing-off in demand for most grades 
of paper, and boxboard sales slack 
Prices remained quite steady on 
most grades. Mills were operating at curtailed rates, 
the slowing-down being partly seasonal. 

ZINC 


a\ = 
\ \ \J Prices of zine advanced from 4.2 


, —~ to 4.35e in July following an 

Nee her eon " 4 
nouncement of curtailed produc 
tion in the Tri-State fields, with most mines expected 
to remain closed through the month. 





ened somewhat. 
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MEDALIST RUSSELL FORBES 


“for research ... authorship . . . sacrifice... 


9° 


~ ee J. SHIPMAN medal, sponsored and donated by the 
Purchasing Agents Association of New York, has been 
awarded for each of the past four years by the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents for conspicuous service in the 
field of purchasing. It commemorates one who during his life- 
time rendered diligent and unobtrusive service to his profession 
and association without desire or expectation of reward. 

“The committee of selection is geographically representa- 
tive, the members this year coming from Los Angeles, Kansas 
City and New York. By unanimous selection the committee 
awards the J. Shipman medal to Dr. Russell Forbes of New 
York. 

“Russell Forbes, for brilliant research work in the field of 
governmental purchasing during the past decade; for authorship 
of sound state and municipal laws covering public buying; for 
zeal and effort in serving as consultant of many state and 
municipal executives on matters relating to public buying; for 
authorship of a comprehensive book on Governmental Pur- 
chasing for which the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was con- 
ferred upon you by Columbia university; for acceptance, at 
great personal sacrifice, of the office of Commissioner of Pur- 
chase for the City of New York as a means of putting into 
practical effect the principles and economies you have long urged 
in public buying; all of which activities have contributed to the 
elevation of governmental and industrial purchasing, this com- 
mittee, on behalf of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, awards you the J. Shipman medial.” 

SHIPMAN AWARD COMMITTEE 
L. F. Boffey, chairman 
T. R. Harber 
G. M. Richardson 
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THE END 
of the LANE 


Continued from page 11 


some cases there will be provided space for keeping 
a pig or two, and some of the larger tracts will permit 
the keeping of a cow. Everything produced on this 
homestead vegetables, fruit, pork, milk, butter 
must be utilized by the family producing it. No sales 
can be made of these subsistence crops. Through the 
Extension service and other governmental agencies 
families will be encouraged and taught to ean, dry, 
and process their produce in order that it can be used 
throughout the vear. 

The present plan calls for the establishment of sub- 
sistence homesteads in the problem areas of the United 
States, where there are at the present time families 
and groups of people stranded because their main 
source of income walked out on them. 

In general the kinds of subsistence homesteads es- 
tablished fall into five classes. The first class includes 
both white-collar workers and workers in industry. 
Garden homesteads will be established for these people 
near small industrial centers in which many smal! 
industries are located. Typical subsistence home- 
steads groups of this class are now being established 
near Wichita Falls, Three Rivers, and Beaumont, 
Tex., in communities at each place of 50 homesteads. 
WORKERS’ GARDENS 

The second type of subsistence homesteads pro 
vides for the establishment of workers’ garden home- 
steads near large industrial centers, usually of heavy 
industries not likely to decentralize. At Youngstown, 
Q., a group of this type has been established. Two 
hundred and fifty homesteads are being provided for 
workers in the trades, crafts and heavy industries. 
Half of these homesteads will be for white collar 
workers. 

Stranded groups of people whose main source of in- 
come has closed down — as in certain bituminous ¢oal 
regions — are being rehabilitated and are being 
launched into small seale farming in another type of 
subsistence homesteads community. A village of this 
type, containing 125 homesteads, has been established 
at Reedsville, W. Va. 

Two types of subsistence homesteads provide for 


the elimination of rural slums and for the movement 


ot farm families from submarginal dry-farming land 
in the West to unoceupied farms on existing federal 
reclamation projects. The establishment of factories, 
which will be done by private capital, in rural dis- 
tricts will enable the farm family to supplement the 
food it raises with wages from the factory. Seasonal 
industries, such as canning factories, will be among 
those which will benefit the rural homestead groups. 


Continued on nert page 
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Continued from page 6 


The NRA was designed to relieve the evils of cutthroat com- 
petition through codes of fair practice and by holding boot- 
legging minorities of various industrial groups in line. It was 
hoped that a preponderant majority of an industry could 
agree upon principles and fair prices, thus enabling units of 
that industrial group to live, make a reasonable profit and 
pay reasonable wages if efficiently organized. 

It was the theory that public interests would be protected in 
the writing of such codes by having an impartial government 
bureau pass upon their various provisions and then, having 
approved the principles agreed upon by the preponderant ma- 
jority, use the power of the federal government to keep selfish, 
unsocial minorities of the industry in line. 

While this has been accomplished in some cases, it is far 
from being the case in many industries, and additional 
government handicaps and restrictions, beyond the capacity 
of the government to efficiently administer, have crept in to 
confuse the situation. 

Attempts have been made in some instances to limit the 
operation of machines, thereby increasing the cost of pro- 
duction, which seems to be contrary to the main object of 
fostering wider distribution. 

If the NRA could be brought back to its simple functions of, 
first, reducing, elastically, the hours of human labor in order 
to spread the work over substantially the available workers; 
second, to establish minimum wages for the protection of the 
“underdog” in industry; third, protect fair prices and methods 
of competition endorsed by a preponderant majority against 
the selfish tactics of an unprincipled minority, letting the 
natural laws of supply and demand take care of the balance of 
the situation, it will go a long way towards straightening out 
many of our problems. 

Industry and government have both been lax in providing 
for situations caused by the modern industrial system. These 
problems are popularly referred to as old age pensions and un- 
employment insurance. 





BACK TO THE SOIL 

Unique even in a movement as unusual as this one 
is the establishment of the subsistence 
community at Hightstown, N. J. Two hundred and 
fifty homesteads have been laid out for Jewish needle 
workers who are moving from the congested clothing 
area of New York. Private capital is building the 
factory for employing them, and besides each family 
having its small individual garden, there will be one 
tract of land cultivated by an experienced farm 
worker which will be community property. 

Within a few months about ten thousand families 
will become subsistence homesteaders. Ten thousand 
families are going back to the soil. Men who have 
been desperate because they knew no trade but one: 
how to manipulate a certain machine in a certain 
kind of factory, will learn again how to provide for 
their loved ones with their own hands. In ten thou- 
sand homes that spectre that has haunted the future 
— loss of job — will not strike terror into hearts as it 
onee did. 

The subsistence homesteads movement is both in- 
dustrial and human history in the making. 


homesteads 
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INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS and PROGRAM 


For the past quarter of a century, industry in order to lower 


costs of production has put a penalty on adv a : 


creasing re sponsibilities, to have 
tendency of the modern 
active workmen, making it unnecessary for them to serve lon 


e increasing wages. 


‘In fact th 


m age is to place a premium on your 


1~ce TT 
ant, iliahA “i 


apprenticeships, giving them higher wages in their youthful 


irresponsible period of life, and leaving them to face a decli 
ing earning power as they grow older. 


While this is probably justified by increasing the val 


products to the consumer, 1t must be compensated for as a 
However, no adequate reserves were 
While it must have 


matter of social justice. 


set up to date to take care of it. 
apparent to all, only a comparatively few enli ae eet 
ployers set up private reserves, and they were penalized 
competition by those who did not. 


Thus we arrived at a situation where social 


1e€ 


pee! 


a — pn 
ustice 


erm 


S 


manded legislation for compulsory old age pensions at pub! 
expense when no governmental reserves have been accumu- 


lated to defray the bill. 


Chicago speech, social planning should go hand in hand 


industrial planning. 


It would have 


As Glenn Frank stated in his recent 


with 


been far wiser to have 


met this situation by requiring those benefitting to contribute 
to a reserve to meet the problem as it arose. 


The public should have 


active employee, 


been charged sufficiently mor 


e [or 
its products to enable a reserve to be set up, the younger more 


who benefited at the expense of his elders 


should have fairly contributed a portion of his earnings, and 
the employer who lowered his cost of production and 
creased his business thereby should have also contributed 

We have been tardy in realizing this but it is not too la 
We now have a | 
number of older people who, through no fault of their ow: 


properly set up reserves for the future. 


have found themselves unable to find employment an 
We have a social duty to provide the funds to tak 
care of this situation. 

Another grave problem has been 
It is the problem of peaks and valleys in prod lu 
resulting from the human tendency to buy | 


living. 


recently. 


impressed 


L 
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_ 


needs in times of prosperity and then contract purchases t 
point below normal needs in times of depression. 
modern social complexities is that we tend more and more t 


individually specialize in production. 
makes only a single article but consumes 
When the market for the single article is surfeite 


articles 


That is, an 


and 


beyond norm 


One of tl 


uses nN 


then the maker of that article is out of the market for t! 
many other products which he uses or consumes. 
tendency toward production peaks and valleys, caused in 


manner, 


ourselves against them. 

This can be done by the old fashioned method of individua! 
saving for the rainy day, or by the more modern method o! 
pooling our risks through insurance so that the burden may bx 


spread over all and applied to those who are unfortunat 
thrown out of work. 


is likely to increase rather than to diminish. 
only way to soften the blows of such depressions is to insur 


The question of unemployment insurance, however, is « 


different from the case of old age pensions. 


A man ca 


n 


avoid growing old and thereby suffering a decrease in 


earning power in his declining years. 
tent able to control his ability to retain his job in time of de 
He can do this by giving proper care to his healt! 
thereby keeping himself physically fit. 


pression. 


He can do it 


ing his job and, through mental and physical skill, being 


to retain his position when others are being laid off. 
by cooperation, teamwork and good workmanship, establis! 


But he is to a large 
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not 


Continued on page 
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Note to Copy Department - Copy for July Executive Purchaser advertisement 





Our new “Demonstration Kit of Business Printing" will be interesting and valuable ; 
to Purchasing Executives, but in offering it to them do not forget that it is our : 
business to make our paper give the greatest value on the market. That is more in- 


portant than any bunch of samples. Say sc. 


jf MAD AS 








Aivertising Manage 


AN fer all 


PORTFOLIOS AND SAMPLE BOOKS 





You are offered dozens of sample 
books and portfolios of bond paper. Each of 
them is carefully prepared and _ beautifully 
printed. 

But after all it is the paper itself you specify, 
pay for, and use for your letterheads and 
forms. More important than any lot of sam- 
ples is the quality, dependability, cost and 
value of the paper. 

Probably Hammermill has produced and 
distributed more sample books and portfolios 
than any other paper mill in the world because 


Hamme-=::!! Bond has the widest use among 


AMMERMIL 
" BOND . 


The Quality-Utility Business Paper 


are ONLY CG “PLUS” 


business men and is the standard paper in its 
field with good printers everywhere. But 
Hammermill has never considered samples 
more important than the product. For every 
dollar spent for sampling, Hammermill has 
invested many other dollars to make Ham- 
mermill Bond the best paper for general 
business use and the best value in bond paper 
that you can buy. 

That investment in quality begins with the 
immense forest reserves of pulp wood, owned 
by the company, to insure a supply of high- 
grade, low-cost raw material. It continues 
through every step of the process of manu- 
facture. It comprehends buildings, machinery 
and laboratories which safeguard the uniform- 
ity of Hammermill Bond and carry on continu- 


ous scientific research to This story is too impor- 
tant to shorten and too 
long to get on this page. 
Please refer to third 








column on next page. —J 
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NRA’S PLANS 


FOR INDUSTRY 


Continued from page 9 


long before 1929 for lack of cus- 
tomers. 

That inability or refusal of in- 
dustry to accept responsibility for 
the depression to my mind is a 
disturbing factor in the recovery 


program. It puts industry in the 
position of having only a_ few 
minor errors of judgment for 


which to atone. I am thoroughly 
aware that this appears inconsis- 
tent with the codes described by 
Brady 


embody several printed pages of 


Colonel which frequently 
trade practices. 

The point is that 
practice regulations are mainly de- 


those trade 
signed to extend industry’s right 
to run its own business without in- 
terference on the part of meddle- 
some governmental bodies such as 
the Federal Trade commission and 
the Department of Justice. The 
codes, though voluminous, merely 
legalize what a great part of indus- 
try desired, tried or actually prac- 
ticeed in the new era which we are 
told has now gone beyond reeall. 
The codes are restrictive only on 
the 15 
(there seems to be a little confusion 


per cent or 20 per cent 
as to the exact percentage) of ‘‘re- 
caleitrant chiselers’’ who upset the 


apple cart of prosperity in 1929 by 


keeping prices from going even 
farther beyond the then existing 


level of eonsumer purchasing 
power. 

Which means, in substance, that 
the New Deal is interpreted by 
most of industry as a vote of con- 
fidence in their past practices and 
a license to do in the main what 
they were doing in 1929 and earlier 
days. 

In my opinion that attitude on 
the part of industry is responsible 
for the indifferent success of codes 
up to the present time. I stand 
by that opinion, for I know that 
codes are widely violated now, both 
by buyers and sellers. I can’t be- 
come indignant on that point, for 


that violation 
observanee of 


[ firmly believe 


rather than many 
codes is preferable from the stand- 
point of social justice. 

I’m but sound 
codes. I’m for industrial planning, 
but for 


higher premium on increasing jobs 


for codes, for 


planning which sets a 
and wages than on making money 
for industry’s managers and own- 
I’m for wage regulation, but 
not the type which says that $14.00 
a week or less is a living wage for 


ers. 


even common labor which hopes to 
bring up families in decency, or 
that $14.00 a day (which would be 
$70.00 a week if he ever worked 
five consecutive days) is too much 
for a bricklayer, but that $100,000 
salaries for industrial executives, 
or $25,000 salaries for code manag- 
ing directors are socially justifi- 
able. I’m for price fixing and allo- 
cation and production curbs and 
all other 
mentioned by Colonel Brady where 


measures incidentally 


those measures are essential for 
public interest, but not at the dis- 
cretion of even those industry rep- 
resentatives of ‘‘highest type and 
broadest vision’’ to which Colonel 
Brady refers. 
I know that government hasn’t 
the knowledge of costs to arrive 
scientifically at the determination 
of proper prices, but the same eriti- 
cism applies to at least 99 per cent 
of industry. If prices are going 
to be fixed by guess work, I prefer 
to take my chances with the gov- 
ernment. 
for the abolishment of dis- 


and I’d vote 


I’m 
tribution evils, for 
correction of the milk problems in 
New York City along the lines of 
Colonel Brady’s suggestion if I 
didn’t fear that the one or two dis- 
tributors left in final control of the 
field would charge 18 cents instead 
of 16 cents for the farmers’ 114- 
cent milk as soon as their control 
was absolute. 


Continued on next page 











This is a continua- 
tion of the Hammer- 
mill story started on 
the previous page. 


obtain better 
quality and reduce costs. 
Hammermill Bond is the most 
readily obtainable bond paper on 
distributed by a 
hundred and twenty-nine foremost 


the market, 


wholesale paper merchants. The 
service stocks they carry in nearly 
a hundred cities plus the enormous 
master stocks carried at the mill 
represent another, separate invest- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars— all to give you the best paper 
value and the best service that exists. 

After all this has been done 
Hammermill considers it an obliga- 
tion to produce samples that really 
are helpful to users of paper and 
printing. It is not merely a question 
of showing you the colors and fin- 
ishes but giving you concise, explicit, 
accurate information that will aid 
you in selecting the right paper for 
your purpose and giving suggestions 
which experience has proved are 
This 


“Demonstration Kit of Business 


useful. new Hammermill 


Printing” 


and 


simplified for quick reference. 


is a collection of samples 
information, condensed and 

We shall be glad to send you a 
copy of this new kit. But we want 
you to remember it is merely a 
sample book and that behind it is 
the best proposition and the best 
ralue in bond paper for your forms 
and letterheads. 

If you want the new ‘“Demon- 
stration Kit of Business Printing on 
the 
paragraph below and hand it to 


Hammermill Bond’”’ circle 


your secretary. 


Write to Hammermill Paper Co., 
Erie, Pennsylvania, and tell them to 
send me the new “‘Demonstration Kit 
of Business Printing on Hammer- 
mill Bond” as offered in the July 


issue of the Executive Purchaser 
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I’m for the existing social sys- 
tem so long as it recognizes that 
the privilege of profit-making is 
secondary to the responsibility of 
providing jobs at decent wages for 
men who are able and willing to 
work. Finally and most emphatic- 
ally I am shoulder to shoulder with 
George Tisdale in admiration, re- 
spect and gratitude for NRA, but 
not for administration, interpreta- 
tion or application which tends or 
seeks to nullify the clearly stated 
objectives of that act. 

And I suspect, from administra- 
tive orders on trade practice pro- 
visions such as discussed by Leon 
Henderson yesterday and Dr. 
Keezer today, that we are on the 
way back to first principles of 
NIRA, by limiting codes to hours 
and wage provisions plus a few 
simple trade practice regulations. 
In my opinion that is one of the 
two desirable courses that indus- 
trial planning should take. After 
all, the manufacturer who has as- 
surance that his competitors are on 


THE 


a parity with him as to wages and 


hours, should assume the burden of 
maintaining a comparable level of 


efficiency from that point on. 

Having committed economic her- 
esy by implying that price cutting, 
cutthroat or otherwise, is an effect 
and not a cause of the industrial 
collapse, and having confessed my- 
self a demagog, anarchist, com- 
munist or chiseler by the degree 
and extent of my criticism of in- 
dustry and NRA, I freely admit 
that my philosophy may be hifalu- 
tin —a term Leon Henderson used 
vesterday. Even so, if the govern- 
ment in its wisdom and diseretion 
decides to give complete control of 
industry to industry itself, I hope 
they set up a dictator to establish 
uniform policies and procedure for 
all business, on the theory that in- 
dustry is inter-dependent and the 
prosperity of one group cannot be 
maintained at the expense of the 
whole. 

My nomination for the job would 
be a man for whom I have no spe- 
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cial liking and who _ personifies 
many ideas in society which are 
repugnant to me. But he clearly 
recognizes what I think all indus- 
try needs to recognize, that mass 
production can be maintained only 
by mass consumption and _ that 
prices should be regulated by the 
capacity of the consumer to pay. 
I am sure that if he were given the 
job, Henry Ford could instruct in- 
dustry on how to pay decent wages, 
maintain low prices and make 
profits while still preserving the 
degree of competition essential for 
protection of the publie interest. 


New Executive 
Committee Formed 


ALLOTING in the nine dis- 

tricts of the National Associa- 
tion in recent weeks has resulted in 
the election of the following dis- 
trict vice presidents : 


District 1—A. R. Van Sant, 
Lake Washington Shipyards, 
Houghton, Wash. 


District 2—W. R. Heyman, Okla- 
homa Gas & Electrie Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


District 3—G. L. Meyer, Jr., 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chieago. 


District 4—R. E. Flynn, Union 
Guardian Trust Co., Detroit (re- 


elected - 


Distriet 5—F. J. Lueas, Purdy- 
Mansell, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


District 6—H. N. Williams, Seott 
& Fetzer Co.. Cleveland. 

Distriet 7—R. J. Preis, Whitney 
National Bank, New Orleans. 

Distriet 8—G. S. Frank, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

District 9—R. G. Waite, Chemi- 
eal Paper Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


These men together with former 
President (now Vice-President-at- 
Large) Kirkman and _ President 
Donald D. Clark, make up the new 
Executive committee of the N. A. 
P. A. 
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Convention Addresses 


Continued from page 14 


Likewise I do not comprehend how 
fair competition and improved methods 
of distribution are promoted by requir- 
ing distributors to charge prices dictated 
by manufacturers, thus depriving con- 
sumers of the possibility of sharing 
economies which peculiarly efficient dis- 
tributors may be able to effect. 

There is frequently public occasion to 
protect sellers from peculiarly powerful 
and rapacious buyers. As I have worked 
with the Consumers’ Advisory board I 
have been increasingly persuaded that it 
would be a mistake, as a matter of pub- 
lie policy, to concentrate exclusively on 
the dangers of excessive price control by 
sellers. There are now concentrations of 
buying power which will bear watching. 

American industry, said Mr. 
Keezer, has attained a degree of 
corporate consolidation which ren- 
ders futile any reliance upon free 
competition to safeguard public in- 
terest. 

With the 200 largest manufacturing 
corporations, constituting less than one 
per cent of the total of such corpora- 
tions, controlling over half of the coun- 
try’s manufacturing wealth, I think that 
proposition is obvious. 


ooo 


STEEL CODE BUYER- 
SELLER RELATIONSHIPS 
by Walter S. Tower 


American Iron & Steel Institute 


ECENT modifications of the 
Steel Code still further in- 
sure the free play of competition 
within the industry and operate 
chiefly in the interests of the pur- 
chaser, believes Walter S. Tower, 
executive secretary of the Ameri- 
‘an Iron and Steel Institute, New 
York. 
Under one of the new provisions, when 
a producer files a price for a_three- 
months period, it is, by implication at 
least, the top price. The buyer knows, 
therefore, that it will not be raised 
Within that period. But it may be re- 


duced at any time—and if reduced, it 





may not again be raised for the bal- 
ance of the period. 

Under another new provision a price 
reduction made by one producer may be 
met immediately, if desired, by other 
producers. Furthermore, if a new Jow 
price comes into the market, a producer 
having a partially filled contract with a 


customer may, if he so desires, reduce 
his price on the balance of the contract. 

Changes in provisions covering terms 
of sale provide for bi-monthly grouping 
of invoices for discount, and payment 
net on the 20th of the following month, 
simplifying the mechanics of bookkeep- 
ing in the office of the purchaser. 

With respect to contracts, revisions 
strictly define, for the convenience of the 
buyer, a number of terms not sufficiently 
clarified in the original eode. 

It seems probable, however, that under 
the amended code fewer contracts may 
be made than in the past. As a contract 
is no longer necessary to protect a buyer 
on price, the need for a contract, from 
the buyer’s point of view, may arise 


chiefly from his desire to insure delivery. 


<oeoe 


STUDY OF COAL PRICES 


by Henry T. Coates 
Regional Chairman, National 
Committee on Coal, N.A.P.A. 


POT prices for coal today are not 
S abnormally high when considered 

from all angles, but a further in- 
crease would not be justified under pres- 
ent conditions. 

The average price under the industry’s 
code when it was first applied last fall 
was $2.05, in comparison with an esti- 
mated average of $1.21 previously in 
1933, and a present average of $2.30. 

Miners’ wages from the time of the 
low price last year to the present have 
been increased three times and the total 
of these three increases is about 60 eents 
per ton. Other costs have been variously 
estimated. Perhaps 20 cents per ton 
would not be unrepresentative for the 
whole country. This would indicate that 
the coal operators are receiving about 29 
cents a ton more than they were at the 
low point, which is applicable to off- 
setting losses and producing dividends. 
This seems not unreasonable as an in- 
crease when the industry had been at 
such low depths. 

If we take the 1926 price for eompari- 
son, we find the present code price now of 
24 cents per ton higher, but at the same 
time we find wages at present 25 cents 
With prices 


24 cents per ton higher and labor 25 


per ton lower than 1926. 


cents per ton lower than in 1926, it 
would seem that the operators have an 
increased spread of 49 cents per ton. 
Some of this would, no doubt, be off- 
set by increased costs of machinery de- 
preciation, sales, taxes, ete. I have no 


Continued on page 25 
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COPPER CONSUMERS SIGN 
PURCHASE AGREEMENTS 


 B heceeet of more than 95 per cent of all the copper 
consumed in the United States have signed tem- 
porary purchase agreements with the code authority 
of the industry which permits them to stamp their 
products with the Blue Eagle, states H. O. King, 
managing director of the code authority in a letter io 
copper consumers. The letter asks that they report 
the amounts of copper on hand on Mareh 22, the effee- 
tive date of sales quotas and buying agreements. 

Accompanying the letter was a list of companies 
which have received sales quotas under the copper 
code. It was explained that these are the only com- 
panies qualified to sell Blue Eagle copper. The 16 
companies holding quotas are: American Metal, 
American Smelting & Refining, Aanaconda Copper 
Mining, Calumet & Heela, Consolidated Coppermines, 
Copper Range, Kennecott Copper, Lewin Metals, 
Magma Copper, Miami Copper, Nassau Smelting & 
Refining, Nichols Copper, Phelps Dodge, Tennessee 
Copper, United Verde Copper, and United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining. 

The code authority asks that fabricators and users 
of copper also report copper content of new sales com- 
mitments made from March 22 to April 30, inclusive, 
in May and in June and amounts of new copper pur- 
chased in tons from March 22 to June 30, inclusive, 
giving dates and name of supplier. The copper con- 
tent of all scrap purchased from March 22 to June 
30, inclusive, also is asked. Each user further is re- 
quested to furnish the average amount of copper con- 
sumed monthly for the twelve months ended on 
June 30. 

**Tf all consumers of copper will furnish the in- 
formation requested,’’ the letter says, ‘‘we will be 
able to obtain a true picture of the condition of cop- 
per stocks at the beginning of the code. The informa- 
tion requested is in terms of copper content of all 
stocks, whether scrap or new copper. 

‘‘Inasmuch as the contemplated buying agree- 
ments are to be based on sales commitments, the in- 
formation requested will give accurate data on the 
condition of business and enable both consumer and 
preducer to judge what new volume of business is 
available. ’ 


2oefo 


AIR CONDITIONING FIRM 
IS ORGANIZED 


TANDARD Air Conditioning, Ine., a company to 

deal exclusively in air-conditioning equipment, 
has been formed by the American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corp., Rolland J. Hamilton, seere- 
tary-treasurer of the corporation, has announced. 
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The company has taken over the air-conditioning 


activities of the Campbell Metal Window Corp., an 
affiliate of American Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary, and will begin immediately to market air-condi- 
tioning appliances for use with radiator heating sys- 
tems. 


oes 


JAPANESE IMPORTS CHECKED 


BSCURED by the tie-up of shipping caused by 

the longshoremen’s strike on the Pacific coast, 
the effect of increased tariffs has largely escaped the 
recognition it would otherwise have received. 

Although statisties are not conelusive, for four or 
five months there have been strong indications the 
newly imposed tariff and other import charges have 
checked the flood of Japanese goods to a considerable 
extent. It is probable the upward trend evident since 
1929, and which mounted an additional 11 per cent 
last year, has been reversed and the year 1934 will 
show a substantial decrease. 

One oi the largest Japanese importing companies 
in America says unquestionably the total volume of 
Japanese exports to America was less for the first six 
months of the year than in the same period of 1933 
and would have been despite the strike. 

For a month or two earlier in the year, shipments 
from Japan were abnormally high beeause exporters 
anticipated increased tariffs and were anxious to get 
as large a volume of goods into this country as possi- 
ble before the higher tariffs became effective. 

The last month or two witnessed an equally abnor- 
mal decrease of Japanese imports due to strike inter- 
ference and the natural let-down which resulted from 
having loaded American importers with requirements 
three to six months ahead. 

Among the commodities heavily affected by in- 
creased tariff or excise rates are tuna fish, canned 
clams and matches. The tariff on tuna was inereased 
from 30 per cent to 45 per cent. On eanned clams the 
tariff figures remain about the same, but where for- 
merly the 35 per cent tariff was caleulated on the 
Japanese market valuation it now is based on the 
American market selling price. 

The excise tax on matches was raised from 2 cents 
to 5 cents a thousand sticks. Silk imports are esti- 
mated to have remained about the same as last year 
except for allowances for interference due to the 
strike, but toys and some other small competitive arti- 
cles are believed to have declined. 

Exeept at Los Angeles where shipping tonnage 
increased due to the inability of picket lines to main- 
tain a closed port, most of the Pacifie coast ports lost 
steadily and heavily in tonnage since the beginning 


of the strike up to the recent move to foree reopening 


of the port of San Francisco. 
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CONVENTION ADDRESSES 


Continued from page 23 


way of estimating what this figure 
would be, but if we assume nine cents 
per ton it leaves 40 cents to represent 
It is 
maintained that in that year the average 
mine was not making money but about 


the net gain compared with 1926. 


splitting even. Therefore, a large mine 
today with an output of 200,000 tons per 
year would have a net income of about 
$80,000 per year, which would pay in- 
terest on an investment of about $1,250,- 
000, and a mine of that size would have 
much more than that amount invested. 

Contract prices have not necessarily in- 
creased in the same proportion as spot 
prices. In fact, prices on contracts made 
prior to the first wage advance last year 
have increased only by the amount of 
the wage cost per ton plus liability in- 
surance and a few other demonstrated 
costs agreed on by both parties to the 
contract. 

Labor in the saddle has always striven 
for more money and shorter hours, and 
the very nature of this organization 
makes it almost necessary for their offi- 
cers to press for something all the time. 
The market will not stand prices greatly 
above the present, and even oil and gas 
are gaining headway. If labor runs true 
to form and demands more and more, 
the operators may find themselves caught 
between rising costs and a fading mar- 
ket. It will be hard indeed to hold fixed 
prices when rising costs demand for each 
mine greater tonnage over which to 
spread them. 

Production control is one of the things 
contemplated to prevent some of the 
possible difficulties, but much study will 
be required before it can be ascertained 
if any practical plan is possible. 


Continued on page 28 


FAILURES SHRINK 
TO NEW MINIMUM 
failures 


| Peewn ERCLAL 
throughout the United States 


dropped to 181 for the 5 day week 
ended July 5, the lowest level for 
any week since September, 1920, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reported. 
The figure compares with 229 for 
the preceding week and 265 for the 
corresponding week last year. 

The defaults 
sharpest in the East, but reductions 


decline in was 
were also reported from the West 
and South. Failures involving lia- 
bilities of $5000 or more totaled 
126 in that week compared with 
156 the week before and 171 in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
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resiliency — and they do! 


A HARD WORKOUT! 


N FACE of the five severe operations 
shown above, Nickel Silver spectacle 
frames are expected to have extreme 

In making spec- 
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FOR 
SERVICE 


tacle temples, a rod of Nickel Silver 114” 

in diameter and 12” long is encased in pure gold and drawn a distance of 
TWO MILES. An initial flaw the size of a pin point would show up three 
yards long! Because Seymour Nickel Silver meets these strenuous demands, 
it has for years been the choice of a large part of the optical industry 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO. @ 55 FRANKLIN STREET @ SEYMOUR, CONN 


SEYMOUR 


SOAPMAKER BOOSTS 
WAGE SCALE 


WAGE seale of five and one- 

half days’ pay for five days’ 
work is to be put in effect by the 
Fels-Naphtha Soap Co., Philadel- 
phia, Samuel S. Fels, president, 
announced recently. The increase 
was part of the company’s coopera- 
tion with the NRA, Mr. Fels said, 
as the company’s wages had been 
above the 


consistently require- 


ments of the code. 


DEPOSITS RISING IN 
FAR WESTERN BANKS 
mid-vear statements of 


gone 
banks in the Far West are 


characterized by substantial gains 
in deposits, as indicated by an in- 
erease of $210,993,599 for 23 of the 
that 
survey ot 


region, ac- 
Western 
3ank of Ameriea. 


largest banks in 
cording to a 
business by the 
The aggregate deposits of the 23 
banks show an increase of 7.4% 
over the figure for Dee. 31, 1933. 


NICKEL 
SILVER 


COMMITTEE IS NAMED 
TO STUDY FREE PORTS 


A SUBCOMMITTEE of thre 
members has been named b 
the secretaries of commerce, 

and treasury to work out method 
and regulations for the establis 
ment of 
*‘free ports,’’ in accordance wit 


foreign trade zones 


the terms of an act approved 


the last congress. 


Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, dire: 
tor of the Commerce Department 
Dome ST 


Bureau of Foreign and 


Commerce, will act as chairm 
The 


George B. 


other members are Ge 
Pillsbury and E 
Frank. 
The 


of foreign goods into 


act authorizes importat 

free zones 
to be established in every 
of entry, for reshipment or 
United States, 


port duties have been paid befor 


in the after in 


delivery. Processing of the good 


would be prohibited. 
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New Products avd Ideas 








DEVELOPS PORTABLE WELD- 
TESTING MACHINE 


IR REDUCTION SALES CO., Lineoln Bldg., 

New York, has developed the Aireo Portable 
Tensile and Bend Testing Machine, a compact, com- 
paratively light machine that ean be carried to the 
welding job so that welded specimens can be tested 
on the spot rapidly and easily. 

It consists essentially of an oil pump, a hydraulic- 
ally actuated piston or ram, two heads—one fixed and 
one movable—for gripping test specimens, ard four 
symmetrically located steel shafts, two of which trans- 
mit the piston motion and load to the movable head. 
The other two shafts maintain the alignment of the 
two heads, and prevent introduction of bending 
stresses in the test specimen. By means of a long 
lever attached to the pump, and the ratio between the 
areas of pump plunger and hydraulie ram, the down- 
ward force on the pump lever is magnified 400 times 
in the load applied to the specimen. This magnifica- 
tion of foree applied to the pump lever, together with 
the large piston displacement of the oil pump, enables 
specimens to be tested rapidly and with minimum 
effort. 

The load on the specimen is indicated on a 6” 
pressure gauge of special construction, calibrated 
against a standard dead weight tester. The gauge is 
designed to maintain its accuracy under the strains 
of usage and shipping. The machine is calibrated, 
using clean lubricating oils covering the range of vis- 
cosities sufficient to assure that the viscosity of the oil 
does not materially affect the accuracy of the machine. 


PLASTIKON PUTTY 
NEEDS NO MIXING 


““DLASTIKON’”’ putty, a compound similar in ap- 

- pearance and consisteney to ordinary painter’s 
putty, with the important exception that it is eom- 
bined with rubber, is a new product being marketed 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. This putty 
requires no mixing, since it contains practically no oil. 
It effectively resists corrosive chemicals and fumes 
and, because of its rubber content, offers very high 
resistance to moisture. Another property is its high 
degree of adherence to steel surfaces. Plastikon putty 
is being marketed in 15 pound, 75 pound, and 225 
pound cans as well as in small pint cans for household 
use. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
NAMES NEW OFFICERS 


ENERAL ELECTRIC CoO. has elected: J. E. 

Kewley, of Cleveland, vice-president in general 
charge of the incandescent lamp department; R. C. 
Muir, of Schenectady, vice-president in charge of the 
engineering department; C. E. Tullar, of Schenee- 
tady, vice-president in charge of the patent depart- 
ment; E. O. Shreve, of Schenectady, vice-president in 
association with Vice-President J. G. Barry, in the 
commercial activities of the apparatus and supply 
business; H. L. Andrews, of Erie, vice-president in 
charge of activities connected with electrification of 
steam railroads and such other duties as may be as- 
signed to him; W. O. Batchelder, of Chicago, commer- 
cial vice-president in charge of commercial activities, 
Chieago district. 

T. W. Frech asked to be relieved of his responsi- 
bility as vice-president in charge of the incandescent 
lamp department. He remains with the company in 
an advisory capacity. 


RUBBER SAFETY TREAD 
AVAILABLE IN COLOR 


LUNDUM Rubber Bonded Safety Tread made 

by Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., is now avail- 
able in three colors—red, green and buff—in addition 
to the black originally offered. The colored treads 
are made in the same sizes as the black and are char- 
acterized by the same features. 

They have a surface that is highly non-slip even 
at the nosing edge. The non-slip effectiveness is per- 
manent—they will not wear smooth. They have a 
flat level surface so that there is nothing to cause a 
tripping hazard. The treads are not affected by 
weather conditions and their non-slip effectiveness 
is not lessened by water, so that they are suitable for 
outdoor use as well as indoor. 


NON-SPARKING TOOLS ARE 
ANNOUNCED BY STANLEY 
ACQUERING, plants, producers and processors 


of cellulose nitrate, oil companies, public utilities 
and all other industries confronted with explosion and 


fire hazards in production and maintenance work will 
be interested in the new line of Non-Sparking Tools 
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announced by The Stanley Rule and Level Plant, New 
Britain, Conn., makers of Stanley Tools. 

Made of wrought Beryllium Copper, these tools 
are non-magnetic and non-sparking and by actual test 
are almost as durable as steel tools of similar design 
and size. Non-Sparking Tools have long been avail- 
able, but this new line is the first in which absolute 
safety has been achieved with practically no sacrifice 
in the work value of the tools. 

WwW 


EW equipment offered by the Acme Steel Co., 

Chicago, consists of a tool mount package guide 
and package stop. Since the tool mount holds the 
Aeme strapping tool always in position and is in- 
stantly adjustable to packages of various heights, 
strapping time is reduced and work made easier. 

This equipment with Aeme Steelstrap and strap- 
ping tool is said to provide the fastest, most efficient 
system yet developed. Package guide and stop are 
furnished to meet particular needs. Acme states that 
this new equipment ean be easily installed in conveyor 
systems or can be furnished attached to a roller con- 
veyor. For jobs of smaller daily capacity, other 
Acme strapping equipment is recommended. 

- 

EW type of conduit that proyides a ball bearing 

surface greatly reducing wire pulling friction 
has been announced by the electrical division of Steel 
and Tubes, Ine., Cleveland, subsidiary of Republic 
Steel Corp. The inside of this conduit is processed 
prior to forming and welding so that the entire sur- 
face is covered with small, round, raised knobs which 
produce what the manufacturer refers to as a ball 
bearing surface. 

It is claimed that this type of contact surface re- 
duces surface friction 30 per cent, requires less time 
and cuts down jamming in pulling cables. No thread- 
ing is required in installation, and it is designed to 
cut and bend more easily than old-style conduit. 

WwW 
J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y., 

e has brought out a new and improved Thermo- 
static Steam Trap for industrial use. These traps 
are now offered in Yn, % and 1” sizes with greater 
capacity and far greater steam economy. The exclu- 
sive Tag Differential Setting Feature has been re- 
tained. An adjusting screw at the top of the trap 
may be set to discharge condensate at a temperature 
corresponding to as much as 20 lbs. less than the 
operating steam pressure, whether it is 50, 75 or 125 
lbs., without any further adjustment. 

Other advantages are the renewable and reversible 
double life Monel Seat, and a renewable Stainless 
Steel Ball Valve, the ball of which is true to within 
0.00005 of an inch. The renewable valve guide holds 
the ball valve central to the seat and insures tight 
closing. 
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Long recognized in medical prac- 
tice as an antiseptic . . . boric acid 
is not only an efficient but a safe 
preventative. That’s why Ever- 
green Toilet Tissues and Towels 
are borated—to protect the health 
of all who use your lavatories. This 
protection is exclusively Evergreen. 
® Linen-like softness characterizes 
both Evergreen Toilet Tissues and 
Towels. They are as pleasant to use 
as they are safe. And lavatory as 
well as laboratory tests prove their 
greater economy. 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO. 


Manufacturers 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN Sverg EEL 


ewer) TOWELS AND TOILET TISSUES 


PROCESSED PAPER 






THE SURETY OF SAFETY 

































JUNE CONSTRUCTION SOARS 


LARGE inerease in publicly financed construe 

tion during the past six months, despite the fact 
that about $1,750,000,000 worth of PWA construe 
tion has gone under contract, was revealed recently 
when the F. W. Dodge Corp. made a report to Seer 
tary Ickes. 

It has been forecast that when the PWA program 
got into full swing other construction would fall off 

The compilation by the division of statistics and 
research of the Dodge corporation, showing in figures 
how the PWA program has affected the hard-hit con 
struction industries, is as follows: 

‘*‘New construction contracts started during th 
month of June in the 37 states east of the Rocky 
mountains amounted to $127,131,200. This repre 
sents an increase of more than 24 per cent over th: 
June total of last vear and brings the cumulative tota 
for the first half of 1934 to $854,420,200, compared 
with $432,113,400 for the first half of 1933. 

‘*Publicly financed work awarded during Jun: 
amounted to $73,308,200, an increase of 2 per cent 
over May and almost three times the total for Jun: 
of last year. The cumulative total for the first six 
months amounted to $571,833,100, compared wit! 
$161,464,800 for the corresponding period of last 
year.’’ 
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CONVENTION ADDRESSES 


Continued from page 25 


NEW PURCHASING 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


by Frank D. Bryant 
Standard Oil Co. of California 


PREAD business among the firms in 
your own locality if you want to do 
your part in making the national 

recovery program a success. 

We do not want to go back to child 
labor. This evil, which it would have 
taken years to abolish through the legis- 
lative branches of the various states, has 
been eliminated by the government 
through NRA, and its reinstatement 
should be guarded against at any cost. 

Also, the aim to obtain for labor a 
fair proportion of industrial profit and 
reasonable working hours is recognized 
by everyone as something that should be 
established and maintained. 

This all has an indirect bearing on 
commodity prices. We do not wish to 
return to the vicious price cutting and 
unethical practices which the codes are 
endeavoring to eliminate. We hear it 
said that competition is also being 
eliminated, but, this means price compe- 
tition, and we can all agree that price is 
not paramount. Can we not still have 
competition in .the reliability and integ- 
rity of the firms from which we buy, the 
quality we want, in honest and legitimate 
credit, and in service, which plays a 
great part in industrial life? 

Under semi-control of industry by the 
government, we must look further than 
ever before in this job of buying. You 
ean help to support the NRA by spread- 
ing business among the firms in your 
locality. This is a practice which will 
result in considerable benefit to each in- 
dividual firm whose purchasing agent 
follows it. 

A reasonable turnover of the stock of 
the smaller supplier, with its accompany- 
ing profit, also represents a profit to the 
manufacturer. It puts more money into 
circulation; we need the purchasing dol- 
lar in the hands of millions, not a few. 
At the same time, such a gesture creates 
a friendly feeling toward your firm and 
brings about a just consideration of 
goods you have for sale. 

A requirement for production material 
should be divided with two or more con- 
cerns instead of being confined to one 
source of supply. This not only helps to 
furnish employment for more men and 
keep good substantial firms in business, 
but assists in maintaining the possibility 
of a sound, ethical, competitive price 
market. 

Production materials can be covered by 
term contracts, which under the code, 


vary. Some of these are of extremely 
short duration, say three-month periods, 
which I cannot concur is a reasonable 
length of time. Weeks of time are taken 
up in negotiating the purchase of ma 
terials in large quantities, to rigid 
specifications. And, during such negotia 
tions, a new interpretation of the par- 
ticular code may be given out, which will 
make it necessary to start all over again. 

The portion of our buying which runs 
into money, and of which there is a con 
siderable volume, is causing the most 
difficulty. Most of this is definitely con 
nected with some code, and, in purchas 
ing under these codes, we run across por 
tions of them which are working a hard- 
ship on the buyer. These particular por- 
tions may be there for a good sound rea 
son, although we all appreciate the fact 
that many of the codes were hurriedly 
drawn and time will develop many 
changes in them. 

The most disturbing element is the 
varied interpretations of the clauses in 
the different codes. Code authorities vary 
in their opinions; in fact, there seems to 
be no definite authority, or, if there is, it 
takes considerable time to obtain a defi 
nite authoritative answer. 

In analyzing some of the provi- 
sions of certain codes, Mr. Bryant 
said : 

As long as we have such an enormous 
quantity of consigned stocks in this 
country, a proper differential in price 
from the mill to the consumer will be 
hard to establish, but it would seem to 
me that mill business should be direet 
with the distributor only, eliminating the 
many small orders from the mill to the 
consumer. 

The responsibility of the purchasing 
agent under the codes is to determine as 
closely as possible the basis on which 
price schedules are set up. We have al 
ways had price fixing, although we do 
not eall it that, and we probably always 
will have it. 

This is illustrated very clearly by the 
manner in which we must purchase ee 
ment. The mill price on cement is un 
known. Purchases are made on a deliv 
ered cost, and transportation is equalized. 
Under this arrangement, points close to 
the mills are penalized, while those far 
ther away receive some benefit. Some 
years ago the Federal Trade commission 
declared itself against the Pittsburgh 
plus method of billing. 

This feature alone, if not eliminated 
by the government in future considera 
tion of codes, should receive very careful 
study by buyers, to determine whether or 
not they are penalized when buying from 


factories close to their operations. 
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FALK HAS VERTICAL 
SPEED REDUCERS 


HE FALK CORP., Milwaukee, 

has announced a line of Verti- 
eal Motoreducers, supplementing 
its line of horizontal motoreducers 
and horizontal, right angle and 
vertical speed reducers. The IX 
type for double or triple reduction 
is an integral unit corresponding to 
the I type horizontal motoreducer 
with one motor end bell removed 
and stator close coupled through 
an adaptor to gear case. 

The ZY type has all exclusive 
features of the Z or U horizontal 
motoreducer. The LX type is for 
single reduction only and _ corre- 
sponds to the Geared-Head L hori- 
zontal model. The new line is 
available from % to 75 h.p. with 
1,750 r.p.m. considered standard 
but other speeds may be used when 
specified. 


GRINDER DESIGNED FOR 
CARBIDE-TIPPED 
TOOLS 


TEW model grinding and lap- 
4 ping machine has been an- 
nounced by Ex-Cell-O Aireraft & 
Tool Corp., Detroit. It is designed 
for sharpening cemented carbide 
tipped tools. 

Through hardened and ground 
plates on the table surface of the 
tables at each end, greater accu- 
racy can be maintained. These 
strips reduce wear on the surface 
and make it easier to keep the table 
tops clean. The strips are mounted 
on adjustable U-shaped _ tables, 
which have a horizontal microme- 
ter adjustment. Two hardened and 
ground strips are mounted parallel 
with the face of each wheel, on top 
of the table. 
are placed between these strips to 


Two eccentric pins 
aid in aligning them. The strips 
form a slot which acts as a guide 
for the tool support. Across the 
ends of each table and in front of 
each wheel is mounted another 
hardened and ground plate. U 
slots are machined also in each 
strip. 
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INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 
AND PROGRAM 


Continued from page 19 


a value which will assist him in holding his job in times of ad- 
versity. Such a man should not be called upon to carry a dis- 
proportionate share of the burden of those who are thriftless 
or lazy, those who abuse their health or who are indifferent, 
when the time of layoff and unemployment comes. 

We must recognize that we cannot avoid these peaks and 
valleys and that we must individually and collectively insure 
ourselves, as far as possible, against the distress which comes 
with a depression. To do this we must follow along the lines 
which have been found practical in other forms of insurance. 

We know that our house may burn lown, so everyone con- 
tributes a little to fire insurance, not knowing whose house is 
going to burn down. We do not feel materially the effect of 
these small contributions scattered over a period of years, but 
if we should be one of the unfortunates whose house did burn 
down, then we have the means to replace the damage without 
suffering. We do not expect the government to supply the 
funds for fire insurance — rather it is made up of small 
contributions by possible beneficiaries. 

It is the same with life insurance; we know that at some 
time we must die, therefore, to protect those dependent upon 
us we start early in life to make small contributions so as to be 
able to meet this problem when the final day comes. We do 
not expect the government or anyone else to contribute the 
funds for this purpose. 

We have had to meet the same problem in industrial acci- 
dents. As to a certain extent these accidents are beyond our 
individual control, industry has been taxed to provide a fund 
to take care of the unfortunate employee who has met with 
death or serious accident. This has resulted in industry pro- 
viding every possible safety device so as to guard against every 
type of accident except those caused by carelessness. 

It has now been brought home to industry and government 
that these periods of prosperity and depression are of a recur- 
rent nature of increasing intensity, and in times of prosperity 
we must insure ourselves against the times of depression by 
creating reserves to take care of involuntary unemployment. 
It is up to the prospective beneficiaries of this unemployment 
insurance to make small and constant payments into this fund 
the same as they would for any other form of insurance of 
which they might be the beneficiaries. It is up to industry 
also to make similar contributions, which, incorporated in 
costs, must be passed on to the consumer who must ultimately 
pay the share of the cost he creates through his tendency to 
buy ahead at times and then cease to purchase at other times. 

The government should not be called upon to contribute to 
this fund through taxation but should see to it that there are 
laws compelling those benefiting to contribute their share to 
a fund to defray the cost of involuntary unemployment in 
times of depression. The government should also rigidly 
supervise the public or private insurance companies which are 
designated to collect or administer these funds. By so doing, 
a large portion of the unfortunate results of years of depression 
may be neutralized. This is a subject to which industry 
should devote its attention without further delay. 

Perhaps the greatest of all problems facing industry and 
business today is the problem of taxation. Governmental 


A SETBACK in Britain’s unemployment figures 
is reported by the Ministry of Labor. The total 
number of jobless on June 25 was 2,092,586, or 2,205 
more than at the previous reckoning on May 14. 
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find such wide support if business leaders would turn their 
attention to the pressing menace and think the problem 
through to its logical conclusion. 

Over and above what we call the normal federal budget, the 
government is diverting an average of about three billions of 
dollars each year from private savings and bank credits and 
using this money in extraordinary expenditures and invest- 
ments. It is estimated that by the middle of 1935 the cumu- 
lative deficit piled up by the government in five years will 
amount to fifteen billions of dollars. Those figures are huge 
beyond human comprehension but it is simple to understand 
that there is only so much water in the well and therefore only 
so much may be drawn out. When you consider that this 
governmental borrowing is equalling the average of new capi- 
tal funds raised by domestic private corporations for pro- 
ductive use during the years prior to 1929, you may get a bet- 
ter idea of the far-reaching consequences of this policy. 

If this policy is to be continued, there will be no such thing 
as private investment in the near future. The government 
will have taken all of the available credit for its own purposes 
and the government will be spending all of the money and 
making all of the investments. It is in this policy that we find 
the grave and imminent danger of complete socialization. The 
pork barrel is open and the courageous statesman who 
opposes such unwarranted expenditures is outvoted by the 
self-seeking politician who thinks only of what he can get for 
himself and his own constituents. I cannot bring myself to 
believe that this land of our fathers is ready to give up the 
traditions of personal freedom in exchange for the prospect of 
complete socialization which is just ahead unless we alter 
our course. 

Surely this current policy of borrowing (if I may designate 
the acts by such a mild word) cannot be justified on the 
grounds of emergency. One of our great problems arose out 
of the fact that we had already borrowed too much and gotten 
ourselves too deeply in debt. The real cure for extravagance 
is thrift. As we should be thrifty, personally, when we are up 
against the necessity of paying back what we have borrowed, 
so should the nation practice thrift if we are to return to safe 
ground. 

And so I counsel you with all of the earnestness and force 
at my command, to think this situation through! Don’t be 
deluded by the demagog who offers to let you get your own 
hands into the pork barrel but consider, rather, the grave 
consequences of continuing practices which have found such 
favor among those who would cure our economy ills by waving 
a magic wand. Now and again we hear a calm voice telling us 
to repay what we borrow or we can’t borrow any more. It’s 
that simple, after all. Give your support to the statesman 
who has retained his common sense during this period of fan- 
tastic pyramiding of governmental securities. If old fash- 
ioned horse sense does not make itself felt in this connection 
before so very long, industry will have no problems and no 
program — there won’t be such a thing as privately owned 
and operated industry. I don’t believe Americans will stand 
by to see themselves reduced to a condition of state serfdom. 

I have tried to point out some of the problems besetting in- 
dustry and to indicate the attitude which I believe it should 
take towards their proper solution. The day has not arrived 
when individual initiative should give way to state socialism. 
The old laws of supply and demand and the survival of the 
fittest are still in effect. Those who are best qualified to serve 
the needs of the people, be they individuals or corporations, 
have the best chance of success. 

As individuals and corporations we should be prepared to 
conform to natural laws, rather than trying to alter them. 
By constantly trying to more efficiently serve the needs of 
mankind, we must strive to meet the constant change always 
taking place in our industrial life as civilization progresses. 

We should have the courage to protect and conserve the 
traditional institutions of America, its democratic form of 
government and our freedom of individual action and not seek 
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security and relief from responsibility through acceptance 
of a dictatorship, either by any group or class. I believe 
that the intelligence of the American people and the realiza- 
tion of our past benefits and future opportunities will keep 
them in the middle of the road and avoid the political disaster 
and loss of freedom which has become the lot of many foreign 
peoples; that we will regain our prosperity, not by discarding 
the policies of the past, but by retaining their good points and 
correcting the minor bad points which caused our depression 
that by so doing once again we will uproot selfishness and 
emerge as a strong leader among the nations, with a standard 
of living higher than we have ever dreamed of in the past. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 


Continued from page 8 


that each industry apply uniformly a maximum hour schedule 
that will not be oppressive to its workingmen, and which will 
be sufficiently low to keep the maximum number of men em- 
ployed. The code system also aims to set a minimum wage for 
common labor that will give the lowest paid workman enough 
wages to support himself and his family decently. 

Under the code system, each industry is set up with an ad- 
ministrative body which is usually termed a Code Authority, 
composed of members of the industry elected by the industri- 
alists themselves, added to which are from one to three 
government members appointed by the NRA administrator. 
These code authorities are in theory boards of directors for 
the industries, and the management of each industry is left 
in the hands of its code authority, the administration member 
having merely the power to veto any inordinate acts of the 
code authority and to act in an advisory capacity. 

Set up in this way under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the code authorities or boards of directors for the indus- 
try may be granted powers of control over the industry which 
have heretofore been illegal, provided that such powers are 
definitely set forth in the code and approved by the President 
or the administrator. In industries where the set-up of the 
organization has appeared to be complete enough and the 
type of men elected by the industry appear to be broad-mind- 
ed enough, powers have been granted under the code system 
to allocate production, limit the production equipment, con- 
tro] the price levels, and do other things previously forbidden 
under the anti-trust laws but now considered in many cases 
necessary for real economic planning of industry. If, when 
such powers are granted to an industry, they are used for 
group advantage to the detriment of public interest, then the 
administrator has the power to withdraw or stay the pro- 
visions. 

Industries were asked to get together through their trade 
associations, and present codes. About 4600 codes were 
presented in this way to the NRA. 

It was soon apparent, however, that trade associations were 
not as well organized as was first thought. Very few of them 
represented any appreciable percentage of their industries, 
and, furthermore, very few of them had any real idea of the 
boundary lines and limitations of their industries. The very 
word “industry” was found to have little or no meaning. 
There was overlapping of jurisdiction to a tremendous extent. 
There were claims and counter claims, and the factional fights 
between sections of various industries were found to be as 
great or greater than the contentions between management 
and labor. Finally, after much persuasion from NRA, amal- 
gamations were made to an extent where only about 1000 in- 
dustries were recognized as being of sufficient national im- 
portance for codification. 


Between 400 and 500 industries have been codified and the 
codes set up as national law for the respective industries. 
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This means that for the first time in history these industries 
have been defined specifically by having had written for them 
specific definitions that would not be overlapping. This 
means that for the first time in history a real attempt has been 
made to group the industries and trades of this machine age 
for administration of their common problems through central 
bodies, such control contemplating definite and specific re- 
porting of statistics that would be well defined and not over- 
lapping and confusing. 

An attempt is being made at the present time to have these 
codified industries elect men of the highest type and broadest 
vision to act as their code authorities or boards of directors. 
These code authority members have been asked to become 
public spirited enough to act in their deliberations in the 
interests of the entire industry instead of merely as individual 
members. 

The establishment of an industrial system of this kind is 
simple in theory but is tremendously complex in practice. It 
is mechanically complex because of the fact that after one 
hundred and fifty years of an unbridled individualistic sys- 
tem we now manufacture huge varieties of products, and 
psychologically complex because the peculiar individualistic 
doctrine of our system permits men to buy and sell and finance 
as they please, without regard to the public interest. 


This resulted, naturally, in hundreds of thousands of 
economically placed industrial units to. which are attached 
financial burdens that involve the whole populace and are 
almost hopeless to untangle. Moreover, we find increasingly 
that our American business man is usually a specialist with- 
out a broad enough view to assume the industry-mindedness 
necessary for real industrial planning and coordination. 


Our American system has been such that although we have 
a democracy politically, we have been buried deep industrially 
in an economic feudalism. We are not “‘regimenting”’ in- 
dustry, but are attempting to parallel the political democracy 
with an industrial democracy. But sometimes it would al- 
most seem that a new generation may have to arise before 
this theory of control of industries through boards of di- 
rectors both for management and for labor can be fully 
realized for the industries. 


One thing that thwarts attempts at reasonable planning in 
this country is the popular addiction to grand-stand playing 
on the part of newspapers and politicians. A “patriotic” 
appeal in favor of that mysterious being, the consumer, or 
against the great bug-a-boo, monopoly, always gains the 
headlines. Take one example: In New York, where cheap 
milk is needed for the millions of people on small incomes, 
there are often 10 to 15 separate milk dealers delivering 
through the same street, and because of excessive handling 
charges, milk that brings the farmer 50 miles away only one 
and one-half cent a quart costs the family in New York 16 
cents a quart. But if the industry should set up to control 
its distribution, eliminate the inefficient duplication of small 
handlers, and give an organized, single delivery service, it 
would be pounced on for monopoly and for driving the “‘small 
fellow” out of existence. 


We have the same thing throughout manufacturing in- 
dustries. Something must eventually be done about it, or 
the day will come when one single agent — the government — 
must take over these trades. The present inefficiency is 
appalling. A development of the chainstore idea, of the 
vertical manufacturing trust, supervised and watched by the 
government through its administration members on code 
authorities may be the means of saving us from the com- 
missary system of radical socialism. 

Regarding labor, our progress so far has been slight. 
Labor in this country is organized in unions that sweep 
across many industries. This organization is functional and 
does not correspond to the vertical groupings of industries 
we have attempted to set up. Labor knows every step of 
progress it has made in the past century has been forced, 
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through organizations, from unwilling hands of industrial 
managers. It refuses to abandon these unions in favor of 
vertical set-ups offered by great industries, because its expe 
riences in the past with industry-formed unions have been 
bad. Company unions have usually merited the name given 
them by labor—yellow dog unions. No honest man who 
desires to see fair play and progressive planning would ad 
vocate the abandonment by labor of the position gained 
until there is assurance of substantial organizations to free 
labor from the domination of management. 

The set-up of a labor adviser to the administration mem 
ber of a code authority must be considered by any far-seeing 
man as a temporary expedient. But the time must come 
when the labor of every great industry must set up a labor 
authority in matters in which labor is interested. Article 7 
of the N.I.R.A. is not fulfilled, and never can be by the 
company union. The workman must have appeal outside 
of the company, beyond the industry, just as management 
has. How can management complain against the principl 
of outside organization when management itself has organ 
ized into manufacturers’ associations? 

I maintain that the American system of assimilation of 
ideas is slow, tedious, often discouraging to men wanting 
see progressive action. We have accomplished much in tl 
year, if we can maintain the cooperation of industries so 
they will not throw aside the progress made, and again hur! 
themselves back to unbridled profit-making, we can within 
reasonably short time obtain a coordination and group n¢ 
related industries so that procurement, design development 
and general planning can be traced and controlled throu; 
well-defined channels. To plan for procurement or meet 





depression emergencies under the system, means it is mn 

essary to call in the authorities, who will be equipped wit 
complete information. They know the capacity of each plan‘ 
In some industries the authorities have this. The glas 
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dustry, the authority has an elaborate check on every piece 
of equipment in the industry. Under the code administra- 
tion the machine tool industry has increased control over 
three times the number of plants which the association had 
figures on previous to last year, and the industry is now set 
ting up a system of checking facilities that will be of infinite 
value in case of emergency. 

The world is turning to governmental control of industry 
and trade. Even the United States under its individualism 
had become engaged in the operation of almost every con- 
ceivable kind of business and manufacture. Every central 
ized control has been forced on governments little by little 
because of a need to protect citizens against the evil effects 
of the inhuman ‘doctrine of the survival of the fittest. In 
this country it came in most instances as a backwash of the 
attempts of business men themselves to seek tariffs, sub- 
sidies, and other government aid when in trouble. 

There is no reason to think that this governmental control 
means bureaucracy, dictatorship, or the loss of a democratic 
constitution. The world movement against unbridled indi 
vidualism has resulted in a permanent change of attitude in 
the United States. I am not interested in whether you call 
it evolution or revolution. All previous revolutions of im- 
portance have reversed the existing tyrannous conditions, 
usually bringing about a tyranny of the opposite side. 

But the social upheaval of 1932 in the United States 
sought only to obtain a balance. It was a revolution possible 
only in a country where the standards of education were 
high and evenly distributed. It called for strong and un- 
selfish leadership, but more than that it called for a hundred 
million people to observe the Commandment, Thou shalt 
love they neighbor as thyself, which had been lost in the 
fierce competitive grapple of individualism. 
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EASTERN UTILITY desires an _ Assistant Purchasing 
Agent. Mechanical engineering graduate plus purchasing 
experience preferred. State full qualifications and salary di 
sired in first letter. Box E-23, Exeeutive Purchaser. 





PURCHASING AGENT, Auditor, or Sales Manager desires 
connection with responsible organization. Eight years seer 
tary Department of Purchase, New York City. Previously 
manager sales and showroom for Baltimore manufacturer. 
Former auditor U. 8. Internal Revenue. American, Episco 
palian, college graduate. Highest credentials. 30x M-62, 
Executive Purchaser. 
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Accounting, Theory and Practice of: Bell, two vols., 532 pages; 
cloth, $3.00. A thorough treatment of the uses of modern 
accounting methods in present-day business. 


Air Brakes: Ludy, 223 pages, 160 illustrations; cloth, $2.00. 
Presents in clearly understandable form the secrets behind 
modern air brakes for steam and electric railroads, street and 
interurban railways. 


Auditing: Graham, 221 pages; cloth, $2.00. An unusually 
thorough book written by a well known authority on the 
subject. Prepared in a clear and interesting manner. 


Aviation Engines: Kuns, 204 pages, 100 illustrations; cloth, 
$2.00. Deals with the latest developments in airplane motors 
Excellently illustrated. 


Blueprint Reading for the Machine Trades: Fortman-McKinney, 
154 pages, 89 illustrations; cloth, $1.50. An exceptionally 
clearly written book on this very important subject. 


Electric Lighting: Harrison, 202 pages, 118 illustrations; flexible 
binding, $2.00. The problem of domestic and industrial il- 
lumination is treated from all angles. 


Elevators: Jallings, 401 pages, 278 illustrations; cloth, $2.50. 
Deals with the development and design of elevators of all 
types hand power, belt driven, worm and gear, steam, 
hydraulic, electric. 
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